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THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 


| 
I 


ANY years have passed since the agricultural situation 
in Great Britain was so interesting as it ts at the 
present moment. After a season marked by con- 
tinuous apprehension and dread, the final report as to 
the British harvest is extremely satisfactory. If roo 

be taken as the standard of a perfect crop, the average for Great 
Britain works out at 95°2 for wheat, g3°8 for barley and 1oo-4 for 
oats. Six counties have an average of 100 and upwards for 
wheat alone; thus it may be assumed that the average tarmer 
has a bountiful return, and, if we pursue our investigations from 
his point of view, it is gratifying to find that the price obtained is 
far beyond that of which he has had any recent experience. At 
the time of writing it is well over gos. a quarter; at the same 
date of last year it was only 22s. gd. We cannot wonder, there- 
fore, that the Corn Exchange in Mark Lane should from day to 
day furnish a scene of wild excitement. Those who have wheat 
are hurrying it to market as fast as possible, in order to reap the 
great returns that are offered them. Yet there is no need for 
haste; everything points to a still greater rise between now and 
Christmas. The causes are not difficult to discover. There is 
dearth in India, and how much India counts may be judged from 
the fact that a brief telegram saying that rain was falling one day 
early in the week caused a considerable drop in the price. 
Recovery, however, was quick, and wheat from India ts again 
selling at about 42s. a quarter. Thus, from his cereai crops the 
farmer this year is reaping a solid return that will go some way to 
make amends for the annual loss he has sustained during the iast 
quarter of a century How far this state of affairs is accidental, 
and how far due to permanent causes, is a problem deserving 
of the closest study. The first point that strikes us on 


approaching it is the rarity of failure of supply from many different 
parts of the world at the same time. The fact that steadied the 
price of wheat in the past was that if one country failed another 
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came forward with abundant supplies. When the importation 
from the United States fell off, Canada, Russia and India came 
to the rescue; but this year Russia, America and India have all 
failed, and in Argentina, where the crop is very heavy, the wheat 
area has not been sufficiently large to compensate for the losses 
from other countries. This, then, is a temporary factor in the 
situation. It has raised the price of wheat at the moment, but 
we can scarcely expect that for a long time we shall again 
witness the spectacle of the harvest failing in nearly all the 
countries of the world at once. But more permanent forces 
are at work, chief of which is the vast increase in the number 
of consumers, particularly of consumers in the United States. 
Here we have a population growing at an immense rate. it has 
been calculated that if the rate of growth be maintained to the 
end of this century, the population of the United States will 
exceed the entire population of Europe. In that case they will 
cease to be exporters and become importers of grain. No doubt 
in Canada there are vast tracts that yet await cultivation; but 
here, too, the population is growing swiftly, not only tron: the 
natural fact that the birth rate is greater than the death rate, but 
from the immense immigration into the Dominion. Hence the con- 
clusion is inevitable that, although the present very high price of 
wheat is not likely to be maintained, there is very little chance 
of a return to those extremely low prices that prevailed ten years 
ago. 

‘The consumer naturally looks upon this movement in a very 
different light. Let us see what it means to him. He is less 
concerned with wheat, the raw material, than with bread, the 
finished product. At the moment, flour is rather more than 
11s. per sack dearer than it was twelve months age; ani the 
price of bread, after having been twice raised durmg the course 
of the last month, appears to be again on the point of increase, 
in fact, there are places in which 7d. is already «charged 
for the quartern loaf, and probably this figure will soon become 
general. Along with it, unfortunately, it seems likely that 
other commodities will become much dearer. Next to bread, 
one of the commonest articles of consumption is the potato 
Its price is aiready rising, and is likely to do so to an extent 
that cannot at present be computed. The crop itself was an 
exceptionally iarge one, but the prevalence of disease is causing 
a comparative scarcity. This usually follows a very wet 
summer. Other kinds of food all show the same tendency 
to grow dearer Bacon. which in many parts of England furnishes 
the daily rations of the working classes, has now continued at an 
exceptionally high price ior a long time. Very little prospect 
is held out of its coming down. With this, we 
have to take the curious fact that, in spite of ali the 
immense importations of dead mieat--including game poultry 
and rabbits—-from foreign countries, the price of English 
meat, beef and mutton, never has fallen to any appreciable 
degree, and at the present moment is higher than ever. Even 
that which is brought to us by means of cold storage is being 
charged for at a higher rate than obtained twelve months 
ago. 

Tea, sugar and other necessaries exhibit traces of the 
same influences, and that other necessity of the poorest house 
hold, coal, is rapidly approaching what tc the working-man is a 
famine price. During tne coming winter, therefore, it is evident 
that the cost ot living wiil be very much higher than it has 
been since the seventies. ‘Che curious may observe that even 
then, too, the price of commodities rose at a time when, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s historic words, the prosperity of the country 
was increasing “by leaps and founds.” In a_ time of 
depression low prices prevail, in a time of great activity they 
have a tendency to rise. But here, again, we are confronted 
with evidence that the prosperity of the last few vears appear: 
to have touched its zemth, and is now on the rebound 
Unemployment seems to be somewhat greater than it was last 
year and pauperism 1s on the increase Under these circum 
stances, it is obvious that the happiness of a great portion of the 
community during the coming winter will depend on the weather. 
Should we experience prolonged snow-storms, accompanied by 
frost, those who live on the margin of want will experience 
hardships with which we are glad to think they have long 
been unfamiliar. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


“UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Viscountess 
( Dalrymple and her two children. Lady Dalrymple is 
the daughter of Colonel Frederick Harford, and her marriage to 
Captain Viscount Dalrymple, the only son of the Earl of Stair, 
took place in 1904. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that ro permissions to photograph 
houses, garaens, or licestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers tf they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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EVER was an Emperor more practical, in his own 
way, than Kaiser Wilhelm, and his latest perform- 
ance brings out this excellent trait in his character. 
This is to place his son, the Crown Prince Frederick 
William, at the Prussian Home Office for a vear’s 

hard work at the science of local government. It is said 
that the Prince has taken this up on his own initiative, but no 
doubt his father made the suggestion; at any rate, it is entirely 
in accord with the Kaiser’s policy. An arrangement has been 
made whereby the Prince will take part in important adminis- 
trative affairs during the year. It would be quite out of accord 
with German practice if his connection with the Home Office 
were to be performed formally. He will have to work just as 
hard as one of our own permanent secretaries, and one could 
scarcely imagine a better preparation for the great work that wiil 
await him when he is calied upon to take his place as head of the 
great German Empire. 

Many of us would be glad if we could accept the decision of 
The Hague to make arbitration compulsory; but to look at the 
matter without sentiment, we know that the hope is illusory. 
History shows that the great wars of the world have not arisen 
out of the ostensible object of quarrel. The story more often is 
somewhat as follows: Two nations cherish ambitions of an 
opposite kind. At one time the rivalry was for empire, and 
those that set their eyes covetously on a hitherto undiscovered 
portion of the globe were jealously watched by others; but now 
the habitable world is practically allotted between the nations, 
and the quarrels of the future are more likely to arise out of 
discordant commercial ambitions. However it may be when 
bad feeling has once arisen, and two nations are determined to 
fight, they are more likely to quarrel about a trifle than about 
anything else. Thus the ostensible bone of contention is not the 
real one, and yet it alone can be offered for arbitration. Hence 
the pessimism with which the conclusions at The Hague. are 
regarded. 


An extremely acute and fair-minded Frenchman, in the person 
of M. Cheradame, has in a Parisian journal been giving the 
impressions produced upon him by a recent visit to England. 
His article is much more searching than such productions usuaily 
are, and is well worth the attention of those who like to see 
themselves ‘as others see us.” He found Englishmen very 
confident about their naval supremacy, but not so sure about 
the Army, although most of them seem to think that in case of 
war we should worry through somehow. This he regards as the 
historical attitude of England, and attributes our success in the 
past to the mixture of opportunism and tenacity which it implies. 
One of the most important of his observations is that, for the 
first time, the interests of Great Britain and France are identical, 
and he looks forward with confidence to a continuation of the 
good understanding that now prevails between these two 
countries. They are bound together by the same general 
economic interests, and they have the same enemies. 


Active preparations are being made on every hand for 
putting the Small Holdings Act into operation. The President 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has already appointed 
two commissioners, Mr. Edwin John Cheney and Mr. Matthew 
Talbot Baines. Mr. Cheney is a well-known member of the 


Surveyors’ Institution, and has been connected with the manage- 
ment of extensive landed estates in Surrey, Somerset, Dorset, Wilts 
and Suffolk. In 1904 he founded the Eastern Counties Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association, of which he is now the chairman. 
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He is also chairman of the Norfolk and Suffolk branch of the 
Land Agents’ Society. Mr. Baines is also a member of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and has been concerned with the manage- 
ment of landed property in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Hertford- 
shire, Warwickshire and Wiltshire; he has had a good deal of 
experience with small holdings. Thus nothing can be said against 
Lord Carrington’s appointments. As far as we can judge from 
the previous history of the men, they ought to be thoroughly 
well qualified to undertake the task allotted them. On the cther 
hand, we hear that many local authorities are taking the 
necessary steps to put the Act in motion, and non-party meetings 
are being arranged in various centres for the purpose of 
explaining the Act and the powers which local authorities 
possess under it. 


One of the ugliest signs of the times is the continual increase 
in the number of London paupers. If we take the week ending 
October 5th, the total amounted to 117,305, while in the corre- 
sponding period of 1906 it was 114,746. We are told that with 
the exception of the year 1905 the number of paupers has not 
been so high in London for thirty-six years. At a glance, it 
seems almost paradoxical that a time notable for the activity 
and buoyancy of trade should be equally so for the extraordinary 
number of paupers generated. It is difficult, however, to form 
any true conclusion as to the cause. We know that relief 
is given much more freely than used to be the case; and 
the State of to-day recognises, more than it used to, the 
duty it owes to the poor and helpless. Included in the number 
of outdoor paupers is a large number of children boarded out 
beyond the unions and parishes; and in addition there are over 
12,000 other children under the age of sixteen years. Yet, when 
all possible deductions are made, it is an appalling fact that, side 
by side with so much richness and prosperity, there should exist 
vast hordes of people so worn out and helpless that they have to 
be cared for by the State. How far this is due to the action of 
trades unions, which render employers chary of engaging old 
men, would offer a fruitful field for investigation. 


LOVE PROFANE, AND LOVE DIVINE. 
Smouldering fires, sink and die, 
Turn to ashes grey, and cold; 
Let no faint regretful sigh 
Fan you to the flames of old. 





Stolen waters, bitter-sweet, 
Ye that left my soul athirst, 
Secret bread that I did eat, 
Lips that made my hfe accurst. 
Let me be. Ah, broken cruse, 
Barren bitter mouth of love— 
I have diank the secret dews, 
Katen manna from above. 
R. G. T. COVENTRY. 

Between the railway companies and the trades union of 
railway servants something like a deadlock has been produced. 
Mr. Bell’s request for a conference has been met by a refusal. 
The secretary of the Railway Companies’ Association, in his 
letter, stated courteously that the council could not accede to the 
suggestion because they have not power to take action in a 
matter which affects the relation between each individual 
company and its own staff. At the same time, he informed Mr, 
Bell that the members of the council were individually of the 
opinion that nothing would be gained by holding such a conference. 
‘The only good reason for asking people to confer together is that 
there is a misunderstanding to clear up. The request made by 
Mr. Bell, on behalf of his fellow-unionists, is perfectly intelligible 
in itself, but, in the opinion of the directors of the various 
companies, cannot be granted. Of course, the weakness of 
Mr. Bell’s position lies in the fact that only one in four of the 
railway servants of the United Kingdom is a unionist. The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants numbers about 
123,000 out of 484,000 railway servants. It does not, therefore, 
seem on the face of it unreasonable that the companies should 
refuse to accept the society as representative of the whole 
body of their servants. 

At the opening of the various Assizes interesting remarks 
were made about the effect of the new Criminal Appeal Act. 
Perhaps the clearest and most pointed came from Mr. Justice 
Jelf at Reading. He gave it as his opinion that “it could not be 
too emphatically maintained that the statute was only intended 
to provide an exceptional remedy for any exceptional wrong 
which might otherwise from time to time have remained unre- 
dressed.” It is well that criminals should be disabused of the 
idea that in every case they will be allowed to appeal. It would 
be a poor and solemn farce for judges, with all the pomp and 
circumstance usual on such occasions, to pronounce sentence of 
death, knowing at the time that it had every chance of being 
revoked. Mr. Justice Jelf, therefore, thinks that the Court of 











Criminal Appeal would do well te weed out at an early stage a 
very large proportion of the numerous appeals likely to be made 
to it. No appeal should be allowed unless there is real ground 
for supposing that there had been miscarriage of justice. Where 
a prisoner has been convicted on clear evidence and received a 
sentence in harmony with the law of the land, it would be a 
mischievous error to go through the formality of allowing him to 
appeal against his sentence. 


In the interesting and valuable correspondence on the 
training and supply of midwives, which appeared in The Times, 
no mention has been made of a matter very greatly affecting the 
standing of nurses. During recent years the profession of 
nursing has attracted a great many young women of culture and 
refinement, who have devoted themselves heart and soul to the 
profession; but they have to a considerable extent been robbed 
of the honour and respect which is their due by the fact that it 
is open to any woman to wear the uniform of a nurse and to 
pass by that name. This position has been taken advantage of 
by many undesirable females, who have in this way brought a 
slur upon the profession. What is wanted is a short law 
rendering it illegal for anyone to wear the uniform in question 
unless she is a qualified an certificated nurse. All who have 
the interests of the calling at heart ought to join in urging this 
measure upon the Government. There can be very little doubt 
that many desirable women refrain from becoming nurses for 
the reason here indicated. 


It would be nothing short of a national disaster if anything 
were to happen causing any considerable damage to the 
cathedral at Winchester; yet that such damage is possible in the 
near future may be inferred irom an account recently given by 
the Dean. According to the latest report of Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
the walls in places are in so bad a state that he now estimates the 
cost of thorough repairs at no less than £86,000, instead of the 
£60,000 of a previous estimate, which was based on a slighter 
inspection. The Dean announces that £27,000 has alreaay 
been spent on repairs, and that a debt of £6,000 has been 
incurred, which those in charge would take the responsibility 
of increasing to £14,000, if support is forthcoming, in order to 
do the more necessary work. Failing that, they were disposed 
to do no more than shore up the most dangerous places. The 
occasion is clearly one to make a very strong appeal to the 
loyalty and liberality of Wykehamists and of the townspeople 
of Winchester; but it also has a far wider appeal to all those 
who are interested in such a splendid national possession, with 
which so many great historical events are associated. 


Mr. Louis Parker, who has earned much fame during the 
past twelve months as an organiser of pageants, has been 
holding forth about the monotony of men’s dress. He points 
out that the great artist dressmakers of the world have not been 
women, but men, and that men designers are more frequently 
einployed to produce artistic dresses than women. He ridicules 
the idea that, alike at a wedding or a funeral, a feast or a fast, 
men should appear in sombre black; and refers us to those 
glorious times in the past, when the male was even more 
magnificently clad than the female. This sounds all very 
plausible in theory, but the facts are against Mr. Parker. 
Vifty years ago the quiet tone in dress just now fashionable 
did not exist, and the consequence was that glaring and loud 
colours were far more common then than now. To-day the eye 
is seldom offended by blazing colours, even on the back of the 
most outrageous excursionist; and there 1s much to be said in 
favour of that sombre black which Mr. Parker despises. It has 
a distinction all its own, and for our part we cannot see that 
much would be gained by giving licence to that delight in gaudy 
colours which is the symbol of the vulgar mind. 


Purchasers of cheap furs ought to take warning from the 
list of misnamed manulactured furs which has been issued by 
Mr. Kenric Murray, secretary of the fur and skin trades’ section 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. Among the practices 
exposed by him are those of selling rabbit-skins, sheared and dyed, 
as seal, electric seal, Red River seal and Hudson seal. Otter 
pulled and dyed, musquash pulled and dyed, nutria pulled and dyed, 
are also sold under the same description. Dyed marmot is passed 
off as mink or sable, dyed rabbit as sable or French sable. Hare, 
when its skin is dyed, becomes, in the shop-window, sable or fox. 
White rabbit is sold forermine. White rabbit is dyed as chinchilla. 
White hare, dyed or natural, is sold as fox, and other similar names. 
You Luy a cheap bear-skin and find on investigation that it has 
originally belonged to a goat. Other tricks of trade are to insert 
white hairs in foxes and sables and then sell them as real or 
natural furs, to pass off goat-skin as lamb or broadtail, and 
American sable as real Russian sable. Those who are suspicious 
that the furs they bave bought have been misnamed are 
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requested to send the furs to the vigilance committee of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, who will give an expert opinion 
upen them free of charge. 


The exhibition held by the Sea Anglers’ Association in 
Fetter Lane ought to suggest to many people who have not yet 
tried it the pleasure that is to be got out of this form of sport. 
In the old days it used to be despised by the skilled angler as a 
merely mechanical amusement that a labourer might perform as 
well as anyone else ; and, indeed, this criticism was not very wide 
of the mark. Sea angling used to consist of throwing a baited line 
into the sea, either from the boat or the shore, with a huge lump of 
lead at the end, and pulling it out again with as many fish as had 
been sufficiently unsophisticated to take the bait. Indeed, on the 
East Coast one may see scores of men-fishing in this way to-day, 
their great idea being to have a piece of lead so large that, with a 
well-directed aim, it will carry the line from 25yds. to 5oyds. 
across the surf. But their object mostly is to fill the pot; 
although it will readily be granted that a proportion of them are 
actuated, to some extent, by the freshness of the sea air and the 
Englishman’s excitement at catching something. 


Not thus, however, does the expert sea angler of to-day set 
about his task. Tackle makers, ever ready to consider the wants 
of a new customer, have produced for him and his art many 
curious and strange inventions. He no longer employs the smail 
cable that his more primitive predecessors delighted in, but 
wields a strong and delicately made line. He has come rather 
to look down upon the hand-line as a rude weapon, and uses a 
short and strong but not very heavy rod; with this he casts the 
comparatively small piece of lead, that is strong enough for his 
line, into deep water, and catches his fish in a scientific manner. 
In the end, it must be admitted that this sport is not equal to 
that of fresh-water fishing, the inhabitants of the sea not being 
inspired with that pluck which belongs to the trout and the 
salmon; but it takes the townsman to the seaside and to the 
refreshing breeze. The sea fish also make up in multitude what 
they lack in the fighting spirit, and altogether the sport of 
sea angling may be described as being both amusing and 
invigorating. 


VILLAGE CHILDREN. 
The children have come out of school 
And dance their way along; 
A bird released, each merry fool 
Trips homeward with a song. 


There’s none to seek my door, alas! 
But, listening down the street, 

I laugh to hear them as they pass 
Upon their joyful feet. 


The Lord of Heaven who gave me none 
Still bids his mercies fall ; 
Instead of loving only one 
I now can love them all. 
LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 


The enquiry which has been held in New South Wales into 
the manufacture and sale of patent medicines and drugs might 
with advantage be applied to this country. The Commissioner, Mr. 
Octavius Charles Beale, shows beyond question that the infant 
mortality in that country is largely due to the free use of patent 
medicines. Baby opiates are very freely used in the Colony, and 
of one it is said specially that it has been “ imported and sold in 
Australia by the thousand gross, and has certainly left long rows 
of tiny graves in our midst.” Another one, called the Mother's 
Friend, is described as a ‘“ soothing syrup” extensively used in 
Great Britain. The soothing, it seems, is done by means of 
opium. In teething powders Mr. Beale finds another poison. 
Some, he says, contain double doses of mercurous chloride. 
Usually the medicine is carelessly mixed, as there is no super- 
vision over those who compound it. Commenting upon it, he 
comes to the conclusion that our graveyards are paved with the 
bodies of poisoned children, yet not 1 per cent. of the deaths are 
even suspected, and it is not so much injury as death that results. 
If the same protection were given to babies that we afford to pigs, 
lambs and calves, it is very probable that the infant mortality, of 
which so much is heard, would be sensibly diminished. 


In old libraries, the arrangements for reading were never 
made so as to satisfy modern wants, and the Bodleian at Oxford 
was no exception to this general rule. It had recesses each 
of which accommodated only four readers, and as the number 
of those who wish to study old manuscripts and volumes 
greatly increased, their labours were rendered almost impos- 
sible. Thanks, however, to the efforts of the librarian and 
of Mr. T. A. Brassey,. changes have been made which will 
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greatly facilitate the study of this famous collection. During 
the past summer the Bodleian picture gallery has been altered 
so as to form a handsome and well-lighted reading-room. In 
furnishing the walls with a reference collection of learned 
periodicals, the convenience of the readers has been wisely 
studied. It has been rendered easier also to consult the many 
folio volumes of the general catalogue; and the changes are 
much to the credit of Mr. Nicholson, who has been the librarian 
of the Bodleian since 1882. 


It is impossible to avoid a feeling of regret when an old 
English house for any reason parts with the treasures that have 
been amassed in it. This feeling will be very general at the 
news that Lord Ashburton has recently disposed of his cele- 
brated collection of old pictures. Needless to say, the collec- 
tion is a very famous one. It was formed by the first Baron 
Ashburton about a century ago, and contains many celebrated 
pictures, including some of the most characteristic examples of the 
Dutch school, a notable Rubens, several Van Dycks and some 
great Italian and Spanish works. Among them are ‘ The Four 
Saints” by Correggio, painted in 1517, ‘‘ The Wolf Hunt” of 
Rubens, ** The Holy Family” by Van Dyck, a “Self Portrait ” 
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by Rembrandt, several landscapes by Cuyp and many small 
pictures by Steen, Adrian and Isaac van Ostade, Paul Potter, 
Teniers and others. It would be a national misfortune if these 
pictures by any chance were allowed to leave the country. 


It is a curious fact, well known to those who have much 
experience of netting in the sea, or of the use of crab and lobster 
pots, that the strength of the nets is more apt to be impaired by a 
few weeks’ wear late in the summer than in all the time 
between February and August. It is during the latter time that 
it is particularly necessary to see that allis right with a net which 
is intended for the taking of any such big and strong fish as salmen. 
Nothing, indeed, not even the great leap ata fall, is said to show 
so strikingly the immense strength of a salmon as the manner in 
which it will go through a net—even when given so little space 
in which to get up its impetus as in an “ arrow ”’ net, for example— 
unless the cord be in perfectly sound condition. The reason of 
the swift deterioration of the nets in the late summer is probably 
that the higher temperature of the water at that time favours the 
growth of vegetable substances injurious to the cord. Certainly it is 
at this season that nets become most quickly overgrown with 
seaweed, 
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NTERESTING as it would undoubtedly be to be able to 
assign a definite origin to the existing breed of setters, it 
is impossible to do so; though, as far as researches into the 
subject can take us, there is some probability that the 
setter of to-day has been evolved from a breed of dogs 

brought to Britain by the Romans and crossed at a later period with 
the spaniels and pointers which came to this country from Spain. 
Be that as it may, the present race of setters is so thoroughly 
established that it has every claim to be recognised as a pure 
breed, every whit as much so as the thorough-bred race horse. 
There can be little doubt that ‘the setter was first used for 
hawking, or that, on account of his tendency to crouch on his 
point, he was preferred to other breeds of “ pointing ” dogs for 
use at the net. Indeed, according to Wood, “the first person 
who broke a setting dog to the net was the Duke of Northumber- 
land in 1535,” and the writer has seen an old print purporting to 
be “Dudley Duke of Northumberland,” in which he is accom- 
panied by a dog of good setter type. Quite apart from his right 
to be looked upon as one of the best of all sporting dogs, the high 
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intelligence and affectionate disposition of the setter render him 
a most faithful and amiable companion. Most of us have at one 
time or another owned a dog the like of which we shall never 
possess again; so as these lines are being written, there comes 
back the memory of an old blue ticked setter whose equal 
as a sportsman, a gentleman and a friend it would be hard to 
find. Once only did I know him to make a mistake in the field; 
and then he knew it. No rate was necessary, and it was most 
interesting to see how for the next few minutes he steadied his 
fine free quartering, lest by any chance he should make another 
fault; but his confidence soon came back, and in the next 
point he made he stood “ broken in two” in the very middle of 
his flinging stride. 

Whether or no the English setter of to-day is an improve- 
ment upon the type of dog known to sportsmen of the old school 
is a much-disputed point, and in attempting to come to some 
conclusion on the subject several points have to be taken into 
consideration. There is no doubt, to begin with, that some fifty 
years ago there were far more setters in this country than there 
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are at present, and probably there weve also 
many more good-looking, well-broken dogs than 
can be found nowadays; so that judging from 
prints and pictures and also from the opinions 
of men who knew the setter of those days 
and who are still as keen as ever on their 
favourite breed, it may be taken that there are 
individual types of setters of to-day better on 
points of make and shape than their forbears, 
and at least their equals in working qualities. 
If this is, as the writer believes it to be, the 
truth, then great credit must be given to those 
who have continued to preserve and improve the 
breed, for to a large extent enthusiasm in a good 
cause has been their best reward. It is true 
that a good setter still commands a good price; 
but only in limited numbers are purchasers to 
be found, whereas in former days a kennel of 
pointers or setters, probably both, was part and 
parcel of the belongings of every country house. 
Everyone shot over dogs, and every shooter 
Was anxious to get the best blood possible in 
his kennels. Nowadays there may be, and 
indeed are, splendid kennels of setters and 
pointers, but they are mostly for show-bench and 
field-trial purposes, and, as far as the writer's 
l:nowledge may serve, the best buyers of sport- 
ing dogs are the foreigners, especially the 
Americans. 

At one time the South and West Country 
sportsmen in England were all for setters, but 
some of them were extremely unscientific 
breeders, the only point which had any value in 
their eyes being excellence in the field. A most 
essential point it is, too; but because a badly- 
shaped and doubtfully-bred dog happens to be 
an individually good dog to shoot over, it by no 
means follows that an alliance with a_ bitch 
possessing the same claims to notice will result 
in a litter of good puppies. It is needless to 
add that breeding on such lines as these fre- 
quently led to disappointment, and, in fact, to 
a marked deterioration in the breed. It is the 
custom in some quarters to laugh at ‘show dogs,” 
but these show dogs have at least the merit 
of being typical of the breed as it ought to be, 
and, moreover, field trials and actual working in 
the field prove that not infrequently the best 
dog on the bench is also the best when it comes 
to business. 

Two great influences have been at work in 
the development of the English setter—the one 
Mr. Hackett’s Rake, a descendant of Mr. 
Burdett’s Brougham, and the other the advent of 
Mr. Laverack among setter-breeders. From 
Rake came the two famous bitches, Phoebe and 
Judy, the dam of Ranger, a champion field-trial 
winner whose blood has been kept in prominence 
by the Messrs. James and Elias Bishop of 
Shropshire. From Phoebe came Dan, who won 
the Champion Stake at the National Field Trial 
in 1871, a dog of immense bone and power and 
fast into the bargain. To him were put several 
of the new bitches of Mr. Laverack’s breed, and 
from that moment dates what may almost be 
called an epoch in the annals of the setter world. 
It issometimes urged against the modern setter, 
the Laverack in particular, that he is too high 
couraged and not sufficiently docile; but the 
writer is of a decidedly contrary opinion. A 
docile dog is, perhaps, more easily broken, and 
his very lack of vitality and courage may enable 
him in a trial to beat the high-couraged brilliant 
worker, who may be put out of court by one 
mistake ; but it is any imaginable odds that, 
properly handled, the bold, determined dog will 
turn out to be the best, and it is certain that he 
will possess that brilliancy in the field to which 
the dog of a tamer nature can never attain. 
How to describe what should be the conformation 
of a good setter I hardly know, but perhaps 
to say that he should be like a good old- 
fashioned hunter may serve the purpose—as a 
general principle—while, to come to details, a 
fairly long but not throaty neck, well-placed 
shoulders, chest deep but not broad between the 
legs, hocks well let down and fairly straight, 
good stifles and muscular second thighs, powerful 
loins, back short and level, and short, strong 
pasterns are one and all points to look for. 
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As to the sort of foot which a setter should 
possess there is a difference of opinion, the 
majority of people perhaps preferring the 
round, compact “ cat-foot,’’ while some experts 
are content with the longer and narrower “ hare- 
foot.” Too much insistence, by the way, cannot 
be placed upon the absolute necessity for good 
shoulders; without these a dog must tire, and 
though a dog with loaded shoulders may gain 
honours on the show bench, he is worse than 
useless as a shooting dog. 

To return to the rather vexed question of 
well-broken show dogs as opposed to field-trial 
winners for use in the field, much depends upon 
the man who is to use the dog. The pace and 
drive of a field-trial winner might not suit a 
nervous man; in fact, to see a dog flash over 
forty or fifty acres and leave it without a point 
is apt to create a nasty impression that he has 
left birds behind him; but repeated experiences 
in actual shooting have convinced the writer 
that, however fast and wide a really first-class 
dog may work, you can trust him implicitly, if 
you will only do so. The equally good show- 
bench dog will, in all probability, be a trifle 
slower and seemingly more steady, thereby 
perhaps imparting more confidence to the shooter 
and relieving him, if he be of a doubting dis- 
position, of the unsatisfactory idea that birds 
have been left behind. Be this as it may, the 
idea that show-bench dogs are no good in the 
field is utterly and completely absurd, and should 
anyone with any lingering doubts on this point 
be fortunate enough to be permitted to inspect 
Mr. T. Steadman’s kennels at Mallwyd, Dinas 
Mawddwy, in Merionethshire, they will be at 
once and for ever removed. Mr. Steadman 
himself shoots over a large area, and the beautiful 
setters, pictures of which are given in these 
pages, are the dogs over which he shoots. They 
are all prize-winners on the bench, some of 
them having earned the highest possible honours ; 
but they are one and all excellent, hard-working 
dogs in the field: they take their turn just 
as would the average sportsman’s setters, they 
are fast enough for anyone and remarkably 
staunch and steady. 

The quality of the setters bred by Mr. 
Steadman is well known; so, too, is their excel- 
lence for practical purposes, and with perhaps 
a brief description of some of them it is best 
to let their portraits speak for themselves. 
By right of her sex, her looks and the deeds 
she has done, Champion Mallwyd Sarah takes 
precedence of her companions, and here in her 
picture she stands before us, a beautiful type of 
a setter bitch. She has never been beaten on 
the bench, and has won twenty-one first prizes, 
fourteen championships, three times the Thirty- 
Guinea Bowl, four 30-guinea cups, numerous 
other prizes, and the challenge cup for the best 
sporting dog in the show at the last Birmingham 
National Dog Show. She is, moreover, a perfect 
dog to shoot over, so much so, that in all his 
experience Mr. Steadman does not think he ever 
had a better worker. Next comes Mallwyd 
Diamond, a dog with a wonderful amount of 
character and with an exceptional quantity of 
bone. By Champion Mallwyd Sailor, he is a 
brother (a litter younger) to Mallwyd Ned, 
Champion Mallwyd Mumm and Champion 
Mallwyd Rock, the latter being now in America. 
Diamond himself has taken first prize whenever 
shown, and is a first-rate performer in the field. 
Asa judge, Mr. R. Wearing is difficult to satisfy, 
and there is perhaps no one with a keener insight 
into the qualities which go to the making of a 
first-class English setter ; but when Mallwyd Mel 
came up for judgment at the Birmingham 
National Dog Show, he awarded the first prize to 
this fine level bitch, a grand-daughter, by the way, 
of the famous Champion Mallwyd Bess, who was 
sold by Mr.Steadman to Sir Humphrey de Trafford 
for 200 guineas. Mallwyd Mel, it may be added, 
Is no mere show dog, for she has been well broken 
and is a first-class performer in the field. Mallwyd 
Major is a great upstanding, clean-shaped blue 
belton dog, with a very typical setter head and 
full of character. A fine mover anda free ranger, 
his action is so perfect that he can “stay all day.” 
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He is wonderfully good on his game, 
and, take him all round, it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that Mr. Steadman has a 
great liking for this dog, and, in fact, 
looks forward, as well he may, to Major 
becoming one of the pillars of the Setter 
Stud Book. Unshown as yet, and with 
all her future before her, Mallwyd 
Catherine is a wonderfully-grown and 
symmetrical lemon belton bitch, by 
Champion Mallwyd Mumm out of 
Perfection. She was bred by Mr. 

E. Graham of Penrith, is a_ beautiful 
mover, with an exceptionally keen nose, 
and her method of drawing on her game 
is almost perfect. All she requires is 
practice, and although still at her “finish- 
ing Jessons,”’ her master has nothing but 
praise to give her. A grandly-bred bitch 
is Mallwyd Evelyn, by Mallwyd Bragg out 
of Mallwyd Rebecca. Under the eyes of 
such judges as Messrs. Elias Bishop, W. 
Arkwright and F. C. Lowe she has won 
many prizes whenever shown; she is, more- 
over, thoroughly broken, and shows great 
style and freedom in her work. Those who 
complain of the want of size and power 
in the modern setter would hardly be able to find fault with Rob 
Roy, a fine upstanding blue. belton dog, with exceptionally good 
back and loins and great range and freedom. Big as he is, he is 
full of quality, and his first and only appearance on the show 
bench was rewarded with two firsts and a special at the 
Manchester Show. A really beautiful type of a setter bitch is 
Rebecca, a litter sister to Champion Mallwyd Sarah, and, like that 
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celebrity, an almost perfect performer in 
the field; at Birmingham she took three 
first prizes, two seconds and a special, 
besides being included in the winning 
team. Not a few people would be 
attracted by the sensible sporting look of 
Patch, a blue belton bitch, in whose veins 
runs a strong strain of that well-known 
dog, Lord Bentinck. She has only been 
shown once, but on this occasion secured 
two firsts, two seconds and a special prize, 
being also included in the winning brace 
and team. As far as her sporting 
education, which has nearly reached 
completion, has gone, she has satisfied 
her teachers that her “ose”’ is of the 
keenest, and that her anxiety to work 
is only equalled by the readiness with 
which she acquires the best methods of 
applying herself to its accomplishment. 
Although setters are the subject of 
these notes, it is hardly possible to avoid 
mentioning the beautiful pointer bitch 
Glory, daughter of the famous bitch, 
Champion Coronation, the winner of the 
150-guinea cup presented by the Messrs. 
Spratt at the Birmingham Show. Glory 
herself was bred by Dr. Sawtell, and broken to work by William 
Humphreys. For power, symmetry, breeding and quality she 
can hardly be excelled, and as a worker on game she is about as 
good as they make them. Mr. Steadman may well be proud of 
his splendid dogs, and, as I have already said, if anyone thinks 
that a show dog is no good in the field, a visit to the Mallwyd 
kennel will soon convince him to the contrary. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


OW to set about the choice of contents for a poetry 
book for children is a subject on which it would be 
unwise to dogmatise. Those who have attentively 
noticed boys and girls are aware of the great diversity 
of taste developed by individuals among them. A 

very large majority do not care much for poetry at all, and from 
their vocabulary words that have a poetic colour are rigidly 
excluded. Theconversation of children who have been naturally, 
and yet not carelessly, brought up is very plain and direct, and 
we like it much better than the talk of those who have been 
subjected to a forcing process, and induced—by literary fathers 
and mothers—to take, or pretend to take, an interest in things 
beyond their capacity. Very precocious children are an abomina- 
tion. In compiling a book of poetry for their use, then, perhaps 
the safest course tofollow would be to observe as closely as possible 
a great many children and choose those pieces which they like, 
and others that are akin to them. There is only one kind of 
poetical literature of which it can be said, from the certainty 
experience gives, that it appeals directly and strongly to the 
childish mind. We refer, of course, to the Ballads. These, in 
the days before reading and writing became general, and even, to 
some extent, after the advance of education, were listened to 
eagerly as they were crooned or sung by nurse or parent. 
Moreover, the very lack of art in these emanations from 
the popular imagination commended them to the unso- 
phisticated young souls who had not yet learned to take 
delight in the artificial verses of the carefully-nursed and 
exploited passion. No doubt a great number of them 
would be consideredwunfit for delicate modern ears, and yet 
it is beyord question that those who heard and repeated lines 
now considered almost unprintable irom their grossness 
grew up as pure as any of their successors. It was not, 
however, the passion nor the plain subject that commended the 
ballads to the young mind, but the fact that they told a story. 
The Greek orator who declared that the first, second and third 
quality of great eloquence was action, laid down a principle that 
is applicable to many of the arts. In the novel it is the story 
that counts, not the meditation and moralising; and it is right 
that it should be so, because thought and reflection may be the 
foundation, but action and conversation are the final results. 
These reflections have been inspired by a glance at the new 
book by Mr. Lucas, Another Book of Verses for Children (Wells 
Gardner, Darton). It is unnecessary in these days to dwell on 
the éditor’s competency for the task he has undertaken. Mr. 
Lucas is a man of wide reading and fine taste, whose mind, 
withal, is lit up by such a taste for the whimsical and fantastic 
as found expression inthe “gentle Elia” himself. It was inevitable, 
then, that when he set himself to collect, even for the use of 
children, he should get together many treasures of verses, some 
familiar as household words, others that have been long hid away 


on dusty shelves of libraries and are now made accessible by his 
industry. On the whole, it may be said that he has been most 
successful when he went rummaging and lit on what was half 
forgotten. The section of this book that he calls ‘* When 
Great-Great-Grandmamma was Young” is particularly fresh 
and delightful. The revered ancestor of whom he speaks in 
her childhood was accustomed to verses that carried a very great 
deal of moral, with a comparatively small allowance of poetry. 
Her guides and preceptors allowed few opportunities to pass of 
improving the occasion. Yet who does not like even now ‘’Tis 
the voice of the sluggard, I heard him complain”? Andthereisa 
certain piquancy in “ Mrs. Turner’s Object- Lessons”; forexample: 
‘*Mamma, I quite dislike these shoes : 
I hope you'll send them back. 
They are so ugly! I shouli choose 
Much prettier than black! 
I thought you mentioned blue or buff 
When ordering a pair, 
Or green I should like well enough, 
But black I cannot bear!” 
Young Isabella’s prattle o’er, 
Her mother soon express’d 
A wish that she would say no more, 
Since é/ack ones suited best. 
Which, when the little lady heard, 
She did not say another word. 


if these poems had been put at the beginning of the volume, 
they would have surely enticed the young reader onwards; but 
Mr. Lucas begins with pieces that, in our opinion, are much 
more adapted to the adult mind. It is only those of ‘riper 
years”? who would read with pleasure the pieces from William 
Blake beginning ‘‘O Holy virgin, clad in purest white,” or “O, 
Thou with dewy locks, who lookest down,” or, indeed, any of, 
his addresses to the Seasons. They are undoubtediy beautiful 
but we could scarcely imagine a child finding them so; and, to 
speak frankly, we consider that exceptional child a very exotic 
flower. Much more suited to their capacity, though on an 
infinitely lower level of poetry, is Mrs. Hemans’s “I come, I 
come! ye have called me long.’’ In such a piece as Robert 
Herrick’s ‘* Daffodils” the workmanship is so very excellent that 
the words must fall sweetly even on the ears of a child who does 
not understand them. But sentiments such as this come only 
after the rude intercourse with the world; it would, indeed, be 

a pity if it prevailed in the dawn of life: 

We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away 
Like to the summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 
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The piece that comes beside it, Wordsworth’s “I wandered lonely 
as a Cioud,” is open to the same criticism. Its point of view is 
only to be attained in later lifes How much more suitable to 
the childish mind is Mrs. Sewell’s very simple: 

Come! Mary and Jane, and Johnny and Joe, 

Let us all to the copse in the high wood go ; 

The primroses now are in blossom, I know, 

And the pretty anemones white as the snow. 


There are some very odd colloquialisms in the book. Under the 


head of ‘“* Country Lore” we have Shakespeare’s : 
Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a : 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a, 

which is not essentially a piece of country lore, but a pbilo- 
sophy of life that will stand the deepest consideration ; and 
following it we have four lines on * Bees,” four on ‘* The 
Winds” and various otliers on bits of weather-lore. Scottish 
poetry is treated somewhat cavalierly by Mr. Lucas; he gives 
the very sentimental “* Wee Jouky Daidles” of James Smith, and 
“Wee Willie Winkie,” which are not calculated to develop 
the very best taste. One would have thought that the ‘* Brownie 
of Bled Nock’ or ‘ Bonnie Kilmeny ga’ed up the Glen” 
would have been much more attractive to a childish mind. 
Mention of the latter poem reminds us that “ The Skylark: Bird 
of the Wilderness,” is attributed to Allan Cunningham. Under 
any circumstances, it is only one of those pieces for which 
tradition finds a place in anthology. The characteristic of 
Mr. Lucas as an anthologist is that he has got a fashion ot 
grouping fine poetry with what is very inferior, As we turn 
over the pages, we find Mr. Lehmann’s ‘ Easy,” Charles 
Kingsley’s “The Knight’s Leap,” John Hay’s “ Miles Keogh’s 
Horse,”’ William Cory’s “ Home, Pup!” Thomas Campbell’s 
“Poor Dog Tray,” and all these followed by Scott’s “ Helvellyn,” 
one of the worst examples that could be chosen. The last author’s 
battle piece from ‘* Marmion ”’—which Mr. Swinburne considers 
not unworthy of comparison with Homer—might well have been 
included, and, indeed, there are a thousand passages in Scott 
that would appeal more to the mind of juveniles than does ‘I 
climb’d the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn.” There are 
many pieces in the book which seem to owe their presence to the 
fact that no collection is supposed to be complete without them. 
What ordinary child ever took delight in Southey’s ‘ The 
Cataract of Lodore,” or J. Logan’s “ Hail! beauteous stranger of 
the grove”? These pieces we were compelled to read, but 
thought nothing of. Eliza Cook’s doggerel, ‘ King Bruce of 


Scotland flung himself down,” is much more appealing. Many 
very fine pieces have been chosen from William Barnes, They 


are so good that we could not wish them away, and yet one 
doubts if the dialect could possibly be understood by children, 
who in the same book are offered nonsense rhymes and moral 
alphabets. The easy lessons in grammar and geograpliy savour 
too much of the nursery; though we are glad that Mr. Lucas 


’ 


has once more printed “Greedy Jane”’: 
** Pudding and pie,” 
Said Jane; ‘SO my!” 
**Which would you rather ?” 
Said her father. 
‘** Both,” cried Jane, 
Quite bold and plain. 
“The Little Guinea-pig,” “Clean Clara” and the nonsense 
rhymes generally are admirably chosen. There is also a good 
deal of the lore which floats about the nursery, and will be 
welcomed 1n a printed book. For example: 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Bless the bed that I lay on! 
Four corners to my b-d, 
Four angels round my head, 
One at head and one at feet 
And two to keep my soul asleep ! 
On the whole, this book—although it is easy to say how it might 
have been improved—will provide a feast for many different kinds 
of children; and will, therefore, be a most welcome addition to the 
school and family library. At the same time, we cannot help 
wishing that Mr. Lucas would adopt the method suggested in 
the earlier part of this notice. Nothing could be more inter- 
esting than the collection by one who is fond of children of the 
pieces that they actually delight in. The late Lord Tennyson 
used to have a horror of seeing his poetry in the school-books 
of the young. It was due, he explained, to the memory 
of his own youth. For many years he actually hated those 
from the classical poets that he had been obliged to con over 
in boyhood, and it was his opinion that whatever was set as a 
task would in later life be disliked. Undoubtedly there is a 
considerable amount of truth in this. Yet it will be found that 
even among the pieces which children are obliged to learn by 
heart there are some that appeal to them. If these were collected 
and put into a book the volume would be unlike anything else in 
English literature. It would probably surprise those who have 
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made up their minds beforehand what poetry is and what is not 
suitable to the childish mind. The method is, at. any rate, one 
that may be commended to the attention of Mr. Lucas. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


LATE CHIFFCHAFYS. 

HEARD the cheery little refrain of a chiffchaff on October Ist, a date 
when many suppose that these delicate-looking yet hardy little migrants 
have left the kingdom, The majority have taken flight, no doubt, but 
here and there the chiffchaff may be heard singing during the early 
days of October. These are usually young birds of the year, some few 

of which, not being prepared for the autumn migration with their seniors, 
remain behind. A few even manage to pass a mild winter in the warmer 
and more sheltered spots in the West of England; but if a hard winter 
comes, or even a brief cold snap, they perish miserably. The chiffchaff, 
although a constant resident in South Europe, is found much further afield, 
and migrates to and from such fir-disiant countries as North Africa as far as 
Abyssinia, Asia Minor, Palestine, Arabia and Persia, 
EARLY FIELDFARES. 

As the warblers and other migrants depart South, the fieldfare comes by 
land and sea from the North, Already their characteristic ‘* tsak, tsak ” has 
been heard in many parts of the country. This year their first arrivals seem 
to have keen earlier than usual, and a Northern observer noted them in the 
East of Scotland on such premature dates as August 11th and 18th. Such 
early fieldfires as these are, I fancy, not often chronicled. In the West of 
England and Wales one usually looks for them towards the middle of October. 
There is to me something very cheerful and bracing about the harsh call of 
the ficldfare. It reminds one irresistibly of hard snowy winters in one’s 
youth, when one used to prowl about the wintry wastes with an old gun in 
search of ‘‘felts,” and visions of gloricus fieldlare pies rose before the 
imagination, In East Sussex I always look to find the earliest fieldfares 
about some huge old hawthorn hedges in the marsh country, where the ripe 
fruit attracts these birds and often serves them as a food supply during a great 
part of the winter, This year, owing to the unkindly summer, the black- 
berry crop is an unusually poor one, nor, so faras I can see, are the hawthorn 
berries likely to be up to their usual mark. The fieldfares are excellent 
judges of hedgerow fruit, and if the berries are Jacking in the right flavour 
and juiciness they desert them for other food. In such an event one of their 
favourite resorts is a turnip-field, where they may be found digging greedily 
into the roots, Yet another instance of the rare appearance of the fieldfare 
in August has been recorded this year from Essex, where a specimen was 
shot on the 13th of that month, 

RETURNING MIGRANTS. 

In addition to the flight of summer birds, the last of which are now about 
to desert us, other important movements of migrants are to be observed at this 
Woodcock are already coming in, and during September and 
October that mighty army of the wading birds—the sandpipers and all their 
tribe—have been steadily moving along our coasts, A visit to the quiet 
shore-line on any autumn day is almost certain to afford some glimpse of 
bird-life which will be of interest to the observer, If the onlooker will 
content himself with a field-glass instead of a shot-gun, he will probably see 
far move of the birds of which he is in search. I note that the black-tailed 
godwit was seen on the Dorset Coast the other day near Weymouth, This 
is a species which ** The Birds of Dorset” declares to be a very uncommon 
one in that county. The black-tailed godwit is, however, a rare species over 
much of Britain. Formerly it used to breed in South Yorkshire and the Fen 
country; but no eggs have been taken, even in the Norfolk Broad districts, 
since 1847. ‘*Sea-woodcock,” ‘‘ yarwhelp” and ‘‘stone-plover” were, and 
still are in places, local names for these birds. 


season, 
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INCREASE OF STOATS IN SUSSEX, 

The shooting section of the ‘‘ Victoria History of Sussex,” Volume II. 
recently published, states roundly that vermin have of late years increased largely 
in this county, and that game have proportionately suffered in consequence. 
I am inclined to agree that there is a good deal of truth in this statement, 
Certainly in much of East Sussex, especially in the more open and less-highly- 
preserved parts, I have never known stoats so plentiful or so daring as they 
are at this momert. I seldom take a stroll on the Downs without finding 
evidence of the murderous assaults of these bioodthirsty little creatures. Only 
three days since I came upon two freshly-killed young rabbits, which had 
been slain and partially devoured by a stoat or stoats. They lay within 
1ooyds, of one another. The stoat is, in its small vay, almost as 
wasteful in its habits as the leopard and wild hunting dog in Africa, which 
more often than not slay tor the mere ple:sure of killing. In one of the 
most recent books on African sports, ‘‘The Man Eaters of Tsavo,” there 
is recorded the case of a leopard killing thirty goats in one kraal in a single 
night, and I myself well remember an instance where a pack of Cape hunting 
dogs left forty slaughtered sheep in their passage through a single small flock. 
These victims were slain from the mere lust of killing, In their little way, 
the stoat and weasel are, when opportunity comes to them, extremely wasteful 
in their methods, and destroy often far more than they can possibly ext. The 
toll taken by these creatures in a country-side where they are not kept down 
is very large among partridges, pheasants, rabbits and hares. Winged game 
are by no means safe from their cunning stalks, even when full grown, and 
there are many instances of a pheasant or parridge being seen attempting to 
fly up into the air with a stoat or weasel hanging“to its neck. Occasionally 
so strong a bird as a pheasant will shake off its assailant and escape with its 
life, but the partridge seldom does, 1 myself once saw a green woodpecker 
thus seized. It managed to rise some 2oyc’s, into the air, but the stoat clinging 
to its neck had too firm a grip, and the bird fell to the ground. I ran 
forward and hit the stoat with a stick, but the little creature was not much hurt, 
and, showing its teeth and squeaking forcibly, it evaded my second blow, darted 
away and escaped me. The bird was in the throes of death. In summer 
green woodpeckers are often on the ground seeking for food, and the stcat 
had evidently, stalked its prey while thus engayed, 
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PALLAS’S SAND-GROUSE, 

There have been two or more instances of Pallas’s sand-grouse (Syrraptes 
paradoxas) occurring in England this year. One of them happened in 
Middlesex so lately as September last, as near London as Hendon. In 
recent vears, however, there have been indications of those considerable 
invasions of these birds which characterised the years 1863 and 1888. — This 
sand-grouse, which comes to us from the steppes of Central Asia, is purely a 
chance migrant, and the very rarity of its occurrences dooms it to destruction 
wherever the British gunner can mark it down. 

AN EXPERIMENT WITH QUAII 


One hears of a few quail this season, and I have good evidence of 


the nesting of one or two pairs in Sussex ; but there can be no doubt that these 
handsome little game-birds are, from one cause or another, far rarer in 


England than they used to be. I heard recently of a very interesting 
experiment with these birds which took place on a well-known shooting estate 
in Hampshire (He:on Court) last season, Five hundred quail were imported 
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from Italy in the spring of 1906. They came over fifty in a crate and cost 
$id. each in Italy. The total cost of importing and feeding each bird was 
about 2s. They arrived in May and were fed thenceforth chiefly on millet 
until August, when they were turned down in a stretch of sandy country 
carrying heather. ‘The birds almo-t at once made for a field of white turnips, 
lor some reason or other, p:eferring this covert always to swedes and grass, 
They were first shot at on September rgth, when between seventy and eighty 
head were bagged, all among the white turnips. A second day’s shooting, a 
week later, realised from forty to fifty head. At the end of September, when 
another attempt was made, only eight birds were encountered ; and when, 
later on, pheasant-shooting began, not another quai! was seen. No doubt 
the survivors had duly migrated, as their instinct would infallibly impel 
them to do. This seems to me a very interesting experiment; but the 
fact of the overpowering passion for migration in autumn must of 
necessity always militate against the successful turning down of quail in 
this country. oom. 8: 


THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNTERS. 


HE Somerset family have the love 
of sport in their blood. It is 
commonly said that a Duke of 
Beaufort in the middle of the 
eighteenth century was one of 

the first systematic fox-hunters. Returning 
from stag-hunting, after a bad day, he 
found a fox in Silk Wood, and was so 
delighted with the sport, that he devoted 
himself to it henceforth. Of a duke nearer 
our time, Whyte Melville used to say that, 
with a horse, five couple of hounds anda 
bath chair, the Duke of Beaufort, though 
crippled with gout, would hunt and kill a 
fox. The late Duke was an_ excellent 
huntsman, and understood the science of 
fox-hunting in all its branches. The present 
Master of Badminton is the greatest hunts- 
man of our day. Since he was twenty-one 
and a subaltern in the Royal Horse Guards, 
he has hunted the family pack, and always 
with success. One secret of the Somerset 
knowledge of hunting is that they begin 
young, and the Jate Duchess used to tell a 
story of her children, that one of them said 
to a visitor: ‘* We are not allowed to hunt 
more than three days a week until we are 
seven years old.”’ Such an early start gives 
children the power not merely of sticking 
on, which is the least part of riding, but 
that of handling and managing a_ horse 
amid all the various occasions of the hunt- 
ing-field. Children’s ponies at Badminton 
are not the scrambiing little makeshifts we 
see so often, but real hunters in miniature. 
Look at Lord Worcester’s pony, a perfect weight - carrying 
hunter for his size, or Lady Blanche’s pony, the name of the 
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rider carrying us back to that other Lady Blanche of Bad- 
minton, who was such a quiet, effective horsewoman that no 
one ever thought of her as a hard rider, 
yet she never missed a run when she 
was out. The Duke of Beaufort, as 
we have seen, is a great huntsman, but 
he has one disadvantage in_ his weight. 
The Beaufort country, excellent as it 
is in every point, is yet undoubtedly 
one where weight tells. I would rather 
hunt over this country than almost 
any other, yet it is hard upon one’s 
horses. The problem for the Duke has 
always been to find weight-carriers with 
blood. The substance is necessary 
to sustain the weight, the blood to 
carry them through the deep ground 
and up the hills. Yet, horses of the 
right stamp have always been found, 
and I recollect, when in the late 
Duke’s time I went over the stables at 
Badminton to see ‘Lord Worcester’s 
horses,” noting a horse which was the 
most perfect picture of a_ blood - like 
weight -carrier I have ever seen. 1 
have looked over many hunters up to 
weight, but never one in which quality 
and power were so perlectly combined. 
I think I was told that 450 guineas had 
been paid for him, and he was’ worth 
every shilling of the money. It is on 
this stamp of horses, combined with 
his knowledge of the country and of 
the run of his foxes, that the Duke of 
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and kills as many of the foxes he finds as any huntsman 
of the day. 

A huntsman of such weight cannot, of course, ride 
over a country as lighter men do. He must, as Colonel 
Anstruther Thomson used to do in the Pytchley 
country, go through it. Even as it is, the stud-groom 
has some anxious moments to keep the horses on 
their legs. efore me lie portraits, life-like and unmis- 
takable, of the stud; but, inasmuch as space is limited 
and one has to choose, I have picked out nine—four 
of the Duke’s hunters, one of the Duchess’s, the three 
children’s ponies and the huntsman’s horse. I do not 
know that these chosen ones are any better than the 
rest, but they are typical of the class and type of horse 
selected by the best judgment for a country in which 
every variety of pasture and plough and fences, hairy, 
high or broad, are to be met with. One thing all have 
in common, from the Duke’s hunters to the children’s 
ponies—they all jook like hunting, and are sensible, 
powerful animals which may be trusted to find their 
own way out of a difficulty, to do an honest day’s work 
and to come out again in their turn the season through. 
All have power in their different degrees, but all have 
quality, too, without which power is of little use in the 
hunting-field. The grey horse Quickmarch, 17h. tin., is 
big, but he looks good all through. One of the most 
noted Masters of Hounds of the last century, who 
mounted himself and his men on greys, used to say 
that he liked a grey hunter because you were never 
in doubt about him; he was either very good or of no 
use at all. The same Master used to say, too, that he 
believed their excellence depended on an infusion, more 
or less remote, of Eastern blood. Lather a different 
type to the grey is Radium, with his big, sensible head, 
his depth through the heart, his finely set-on limbs, 
which promise fair speed, while his easy, sloping 
pasterns suggest that, big as he is, he will ride 
easily, “like a pony,” as the dealers say. The third 
horse, Cruiser, is equally typical in bis way; he was 
born to be a huntsman’s horse, to do a day’s work 
while finding and hunting a fox, trot home after- 
wards with his ears pricked and then clean out his 
manger. ‘Turn, now, for the sake of contrast, to the 
Duchess’s_ horse. He is, compared to the others, 
almost a pony, 15h. 2in. Yet, made as he is, he ought 
to do a long day’s cantering when others are galloping, 
taking his fences with the smallest possible effort. He 
is the type of horse Whyte Melville had in his mind 
when he said that, if at the end of a long run but few 
horses were up, among them was sure to be a blood 
horse not over 15h. 2in. And, indeed, if I were asked 
what qualities | desired for a horse to ride with the 
Badminton hounds and carry anything under 14st., I 
should select a small horse as nearly thorough-bred as 
is consistent with having a dash of native pony blood 
provided always he had good shoulders, a long rein and 
had not upright pasterns. If then I were asked whether 
I had never known good horses with straight shoulders, 
upright pasterns or thick, short necks, I think I should 
reply that I had ridden good horses with all these 
faults, but should never choose them in the first 
instance. 

Will Dale the huntsman’s horse, Cracksman, is not 
absolutely faultless, yet because he is where he is we 
know that he is a good hunter. Surely no keener 
huntsmen than the Duke and Will Dale ever hunted a 
pack of hounds, nor any two who understood better how 
to hunt a fox with patience, perseverance, science and 
skiil. The children’s ponies interest us particularly just 
at this season. Every year many boys and girls make 
their first appearance in the hunting-field, and we wish 
to know what to mount them on. Here are the 
selected patterns. The children’s hunters must be 
ponies; they should be real miniature hunters, and 
graduated in size according to the ages of their 
riders, 14h. rin. for Lady Blanche, ten years old, and 
13h. 2in. for Lord Worcester, seven years old, while 
the Lady Diana’s white pony is rather over 12h.; she is 
eight years old. 

Let us, however, leave for a moment the present 
and the future and turn to the past. There is one 
horse whose memory will always be green at Bad- 
minton. There is a fine picture, full of life and 
character, representing the present Duke when Lord 
Worcester on Becford. This was a grey horse of a 
notably Arab type, and probably one of the best 
weight-carrying hunters that ever looked through a 
bridle. There has been no greater performance than 
his of carrying Lord Worcester, when hunting 
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hounds, through the greater part of the famous 








Greatwood run. It is interesting to note that in bi 
that famous run Heber Long, the whipper-in, rode re 
from start to finish on one horse, also a grey, bred at sk 
3adminton. Yet it is useless to have good horses gi 
unless they are well housed and cared for, and the a] 
Badminton stables are models of places of rest for in 
hard-worked horses. The long row of boxes which “ 
are depicted here are warm yet weli ventilated. The cI 
horses at Badminton have always been well cared of 
for and weil turned out. 1 know no more interesting ‘ a 
and instructive sight for a lover of horses than a turn i Ww 
round the stables, saddle and harness rooms at 3 vi 
Badminton. Wecannot all keep our stables on such x cl 
a scale, but we can all imitate in our respective ways al 
the cleanliness, smartness and common-sense which m 
mark the stables, fittings and horsemastership of s} 
the Dukes of Beaufort. x to 
la 
al 
. 0 
Sta? DATS ON . gl 
c 
© THVIOT-SIDE rf 
st aad o se ’ th 
Sf 
N years gone by, when the sun shone brighter, we 
the grass grew greener, and when motor-cars, W 
ae eee MIDGE, GREY PONY. Oopyrign. Socialism and County Councils lay as yet th 
undreamed of in the womb of Time, there m 
lived in the Teviot a legendary monster of the di 
deep who was colloquially referred to as “ The Auld ri 
Yin.” It was the laudable ambition of every fisher- if 
man, whether of tender or mature years, to capture al 
this fabulous patriarch among trout, and the populace > 
of the whole courtry-side seemed to take an interest as 
in his undoing, as shown by the usual question re 
addressed to the budding angler: “ Have ye catched m 
the auld yin yet?” If asked by an elder it was taken, fis 
as it was meant, as showing a kindly and paternal W 
interest in our sport, but if aggressively shouted by he 
a youthful contemporary it was looked upon as an at 
opprobrious term of derision, a sneering criticism and et 
an unbearable sarcasm, and occasionally led to the cc 
ordeal of fistic battle. At the period I speak of I ee 
had already served my novitiate in the capture of he 
minnows and roach, graduated in eels and achieved al 
the downfall of a few small trout; consequently, at 7 
fourteen years of age, | was as enthusiastic a disciple CO 
of the piscatorial art as even old Walton could have m 
desired. | was also beginning to take an interest in le 
the materials used in this delightful sport, and was ar 
being taught the art of manufacturing artificial flies to 
by an old worthy who rejoiced in the name of Will pd 
Telfer and earned a precarious living by hook- x 
dressing. of 
Shortly before the opening of this veracious ar 
history my youthful attention had been called, in a as 
rather forcible manner, to the difference between in 
various woods used in rod-making. The incident SO 
occurred thus: On a fine summer afternoon in the 
W. A. Rouch, TOPSAIL, 14:1. Copyright year previous | was, very much against my will, 


making one of a class, cooped up in a bare, uninterest- 
ing schoolroom, wasting our time in pretending to be 
absorbed in an obsolete language which originally 
hailed from Italy. The hum of bees, the twitter of | | 
birds, the rattle of a far-away reaping-machine and 
the thousand-and-one sounds of the country coming 
through the half-open window kept inviting us into 
the open air; but, alas! we were as much cnained to 
our classroom as Andromeda was to her rock, and 
there was no Perseus to rescue us. Under these 
circumstances is it to be wondered at that I speedily 
gave up any transitory interest I may have had in the 
proceedings and was soon absorbed in a reverie about 
the real business of life—fishing? This train of 
thought was suddenly and, as I thought, rudely and 
indelicately broken by the master demanding from 
me the English rendering of currentes aquas. Taken 
thus suddenly by surprise, my mind running on the 
delights of angling, and the Latin words seeming to 
suggest something in the nature of babbling brooks, 
to my shame, be it said, I blurted out the fatal words, = 
“March Brown”! The subsequent proceedings were 
brief but painful, and I returned to my seat—which 
might with advantage have been composed of more 
yielding materials—with a lifelong conviction that 
11ft. of greenheart was, in every respect, an inft- 
nitely superior rod to 3ft, of whole cane. This, : 
W, A. Rouch, TANTIVY, 132 Copyright. however, is a digression. : W 
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The month was April; a gentle west wind stirred the 
branches of the trees, on which the buds were already swelling, 
ready, on the advent of a few warm days, to burst into leaf. A 
shower during the night had given to the newly-turned soil in the 
garden borders that fresh, sweet, earthy smell which is never so 
apparent as it is on a damp morning in early sprins. The rooks 
in the rookery were busy with their domestic affairs, and their 
“caw, caw,” fitted in most harmoniously with the scene. The 
crocuses, daffodils and a few late snowdrops made a brave show 
of colour in the borders surrounding the shrubbery, while 
overhead the sun 
was but slightly 
veiled by fleecy 
clouds which now 
and again per- 
mitted bright 
shafts of sunshine 
to lighten up the 
landscape. Far 
away to the south 
one caught a 
glimpse of — the 
Cheviots, looking 
a greyish blue 
through the atmo- 
spheric haze sug- 
gested by distance 
which rounded off 
their outlines, and 
made them appear 
dim and myste- 
rious, almost as 
if they were in 
another world. 
Everything as far 
as weather was 
concerned pro- 
mised a_ perfect 
fishing day, and 
with a week more 
holidays to run— 
at that age an 
eternity—I was as 
contented a young 
gentleman ascould 
have been found in 
all broad Scotland. 
The spot where I 
contemplated com- 
mencing operations lay about two miles up the river, and my way 
led me through a large haugh which bordered the stream. On 
arriving at the top end of the haugh, where the water-dyke, made 
to resist encroaching floods in the winter-time, joined the ordinary 
paling which ran round three sides of the haugh, I met an old 
Scotch keeper, who had in his time entered me to various sports 
of flood and field and had put me up to many a wrinkle in wood 
and river craft. This excellent man, Robert Wood by name, was, 
as befitted his nationality, slow and cautious in his discourse, and 
interlarded his speech with many quaint old sayings and philo- 
sophical observations, which generally had the merit of being 
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appropriate to the moment. He was rather sardonic in his 
humour, and had a strong dislike to anything new in connection 
with sporting appliances, and he would say: “I canna’ be fashed 
wi’ they new-fangled kind o’ notions. I was aye sweer to take up 
wi’ ony inventions, and | like the auld guns and the auld rods 
best.’”” I once heard him say anent an English angler who, with 
the latest thing in rods, brand-new from a famous tackle-maker, 
and brave in all its glory of varnish and polish, had vainly tried 
to induce the Teviot trout to dance to his piping: “ Hoo could 
the puir donnert body expec’ to catch onything wi’ yon glintin’ 
glitterin’ geegaw, 
wavin' like Aaron’s 
rod ower the heads 
o’ the troot? Dod! 
a’ll warrant he 
gied them sic’ a 
eliffthat no’ a troot 
daured show itsel’ 
for a week efter.”’ 
His greeting to 
me was_ charac- 
teristic: “ Gude 
mornin’, ‘Maister 
Edward, was ye 
thinkin’ o’ tryin’ 
the fushin’ the 
day?” as if rod, 
waders and fishing- 
basket were the 
usual accompani- 
ments of a country 
stroll. On my 
assuring him that 
such was indeed 
my intention, he 
said: “ Weel, a’ve 
some traps in the 
Stell plantin’ up 
yonder, so a'll jest 
come along wi’ ye, 
as it’s a’ on the 
same road.” 

As we ap- 
proached the water 
1 was delighted to 
find that it was 
“= fining fromasmall 
spate of two days 
ago, and was now 
the colour of sherry. ‘She's jest aboot richt!’’ said my com- 
panion, pointing to a huge weed-grown boulder near the middle of 
the stream, round and over which the waters rushed in a miniature 
cascade. ‘ When ye see the water jest lippin’ ower yon muckle 
stane ye’ll ken she’s in grand fettle for the fushin’.” 

“What flies ?”’ said |, knowing perfectly well what his reply 
would be, and more to offer an observation than to ask advice on 
a subject on which | had reason to know he was dogmatic to a 
degree. 

“ Mairch broon on the end, woodcock and hare’s lug and a 
Greenwell,” said the sage, and, indeed, at that time ninety-nine 
anglers out of 100 on the border streams 
would have used the same combination, 
and right up to the present day it is no 
bad April selection for the Teviot. 
We had not at that time got so refined 
as we are now, and recked little of 
perfect imitations, eyed hooks, quill 
bodies and the like, but, with the 
rough-and-ready tackle then in vogue, 
we managed to kill as big, if not bigger, 
baskets as are got in the present year 
of grace. Having got my cast rigged 
up with the three above specifics, | 
waded quietly into the water. At this 
spot a greatly shelving pebbly beach 
ran into the stream, and on the oppo- 
site side a steep bank, which had 
been somewhat undermined by floods 
in the past winter, indicated that the 
depth of water of the pool was mainly 
under the further shore. Commencing 
near the head of the pool, such nice- 
ties as fishing up stream being then 
undreamt of in my philosophy, I worked 
the flies out until I had a sufficient 
length of line, while my companion 
squatted down on the bank ready to 
encourage and criticise. About the fifth 
or sixth cast a decided pull sent my 
heart into my mouth, and caused me to 
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counter with such undue severity that the line came back 
slackly, instead of tightening in that fascinating manner we all 
know so well. “ That'll no dae ava’; ye maunna rugg like that ! 
Aye yon yins awa’ to Berwick wi’ the toothache,” came from the 
critic on the bank. However, mightily encouraged by this 
“glorious nibble,” 1 work away, and am presently rewarded by 
the capture of a juvenile specimen of Salmo salar which Wood 
condemns as “ Nabbut a smout,” and under his rebuking eye | 
have no option but to return it to the stream. Had I been alone 
I blush to think that it would probably have been dropped inside 
my waders, for where is “ ingenious youth’? who would not dare 
the majesty of the law, the Tweed Commissioners and_ the 
dreaded water-bailiff to retain the spoils of his early piscatorial 
efforts, and silence an accusing conscience by saying he might be 
mistaken and that it might be a genuine specimen of fario after 
all? With a sigh of regret for my unwillingly released captive, | 
was once more up and at it, and on this occasion virtue was 
quickly rewarded. A slight stoppage of the fly, a fleeting vision 
of a shiny body showing a golden hue through the amber-coloured 
water, an ecstatic tightening of the line, a rush, the birr of the 
reel, a wild leap into the air of something that looked like a flash 
of steel, and a stentorian roar from the bank, ‘“ Haud up yer 
rod point!’ all told me that I had at last hooked a fish which 
might be something of the nature of the fabled “ Auld Yin,” and 
was certainly far bigger than anything I had ever hitherto had 
to try conclusions with. Up the stream he went; my reel rattling 
like a lawn-mower, my heart bumping on my ribs like a steam- 
hammer, every nerve tingling with the glorious excitement and 
anoverpowering anxiety lest he should get off—all combined to make 
up a series of sensations which will be familiar to every angler, 
but which defy analysis. Trying to keep my head and follow the 
directions shouted to me by the now excited veteran on the bank, | 
managed more by luck than good guidance to turn my fish, and 
down stream he went, coming past me like a steamboat, while I 
reeled for dear life to get in the slack, which even a much more 
experienced fisherman would have had difficufty in disposing of. 
The slack trouble was, however, soon settled by my opponent, who 
rushed down stream with even greater velocity than he had 
rushed up, and the reel was speedily singing a merry tune while 
I, with trembling fingers, vainly essayed to control his mad 
career, and the rod drooped in my hands. ‘ Dom’ it, man, can 
ye no keep yer rod point up? If ye dinna ye’ll lose him as sure 
as death!” came in agonised entreaty from the bank, where the 
erstwhile slow, cautious Scot was now dancing with excitement 
and anxiety. At last the rush was checked, the rod point slowly 
raised and, with my faithful greenheart describing a beautiful 
bow, and the line cutting the water like a knife blade, I began to 
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dimly understand that I was at length getting on terms with my 
fish, and to regain a little of my too long line. He was by no 
means conquered yet and fought lustily for every inch of line | 
gained. Now and again he would jump clear out of the water 
and shake his head in a determined sort of way, as if to try and 
remove from his jaw that most objectionable March Brown 
attached to that slender thread which controlled his liberty in such 
a maddening fashion. However, Nature could not endure for 
ever, and his rushes gradually weakened. As I realised that | 
was becoming his master a wild hope sprang up in my heart, 
which was almost painful in its intensity, that after all I should 
be permitted to land this grand fish. Step by step I retreat to 
the shingle, all the time facing my opponent and bringing him 
nearer and yet nearer. Now I am clear of the river, and now his 
head grounds on the pebbles, a last violent struggle on the part of 
the fish, a poignant spasm of anxiety as the line momentarily 
slackens. But, no! He is still on, and Wood, splashing into the 
shallow water, gets him by the tail and carries him up the bank into 
safety. That worthy has regained all his phlegmatic calm with 
success, and merely remarks, “ A've gotten a wet fut,” picks 
up a stone and administers the coup de grace, while | 
sink on my knees in mute adoration of this gallant sea- 
trout who will presently pull the scale down to 6lb. This 
is indeed a triumph ; hitherto the biggest fish that had fallen to 
my wiles had been a yellow trout of about #lb. | spend 2omin. 
in admiring his proportions and guessing at his weight, which 
I aver must be at least 7lb.; but my experienced mentor insists 
that six is the limit of his weight, and indeed he is right, for the 
scales on my return make him a quarter of an ounce under the 
6lb. Once more I get to work, but the day has changed ; the wind 
shows signs of backing into the North, the atmosphere has 
become colder and it is evident that the weather conditions are 
altering for the worse. In spite of this, I fish the pool out, and 
only get a salmon parr of about 40z., which I disdainfully throw 
back without a pang, remarking, “ What a nuisance these 
smolts are!” “ Ye didna’ think that this mornin’,” dryly remarks 
Wood, and I have the grace to feel slightly ashamed of my 
speech. The day gets worse; presently a cold rain begins to fall, 
which even my youthful enthusiasm recognises as being un- 
propitious for sport. Wood has long ago gone off to his traps, 
but I still stick to it with a perseverance worthy of a better cause. 
It is hopeless, however, and no further success attends my 
efforts, and, as the shadows begin to lengthen, | at last tramp off 
home, perfectly contented with my day’s sport, and carrying my 
catch on a bit of twine strung through his gills, so that the whole 
world can see the results of my prowess. It was not “ The 
Auld Yin,” but it was the next best thing to him. B. W. 


THE HARVEST HOME. 


HIS festival is undoubtedly of the most remote antiquity. 
The respect shown to servants at this time seems to 
have sprung from a grateful sense of their good 
services. Everything depends at this juncture on the 
way they despatch their work. Vacina (the titular 
deity of rest and ease), among the ancients, was the name of the 
goddess to whom country people sacrificed at the conclusion of 
harvest. 
In Tusser’s “ Five Hundred Points of Husbandry,” under 
the month of August, are the following lines: 
Grant, Harvest-lord, more by a peuny or two, 
To call on his fellowes the better to doo; 
Give gloves to thy reapers a larges to crie, 
And daily to loitcrers have a good eie. 

On which is this note in “ Tusser Redivivus,” 1744: 

“ He that is the lord of the harvest is generally some stayd, 
sober working man, who understands all sorts of harvest-work. 
If he be of able body he commonly leads the Swarth in reaping 
and mowing. It is customary to give gloves to reapers, especially 
where the wheat is thistly.” 

In Northumberland and also in parts of Yorkshire a Kern- 
supper was given by the farmer to his workpeople at the con- 
clusion of the harvest, that is as regards the reaping or cutting 
the corn, not the leading or carrying. A Kern-baby was made at 
the finish of the reaping —which, perhaps, was an image of corn, or 
possibly only a sheaf of the newly-cut corn—gaily dressed up and 
decorated with clothes, ribbons and flowers, hoisted on a pole, 
and borne home rejoicing on the shoulders of the tallest and 
strongest of the party. ‘This image of the Kern-baby or Harvest 
Queen was set up in the barn where the men partook of their 
Harvest-supper or Kern-feast. In Durham the Harvest-supper 
was called the “ Mell-supper,” and Mr. Atkinson, the author of 
“Forty Years ina Moorland Parish,” thinks that it was closely 
akin to the “ Kern-feast” of Yorkshire and Northumberland, 
though the Kern-supper and the Mell-supper were both cele- 
brated, he says, in various parts of North Yorkshire, the 
Kern-supper at the completion of the severing of corn and the 


Mell-supper on finishing the ingathering ; he imagines there can 
originally have been but one festival. It is probable, he 
continues, that, the one name for the said festival being from the 
beginning interchangeable with the other, in order to suit the 
fact to the word, two separate suppers have been arbitrarily 
distinguished by these synonyms. The prefix in Kern-supper, 
Kern-baby, is, by some authorities, thought to be the same word 
as the Northern name kern for churn, while others think it is the 
same word as corn. The word mell, as in Mell-supper, Mell- 
sheaf, has had assigned to it many meanings: the I'rench mester, 
or more modern French méler, to mingle; the Teutonic mehl, 
meal; the old Norse melr, wild corn; the English meal, a service 
of food; to mell, a wooden hammer or mallet wherewith corn was 
anciently reduced to meal ina mortar. The meal-stan is that which 
grinds; and Professor Skeat gives the meaning for the word 
quern (Anglo-Saxon, cweorn, cwyrn; Icelandic, quern) “ origin- 
ally that which grinds.” This authority also says, speaking of 
the root-words of the word churn, “ All these words are closely 
connected to English corn, with all its Teutonic cognates. For the 
derivation of the terms Mell-sheaf, Kern-baby, Mell or Kern 
feast men have suggested the words churn, corn and meal. 
Professor Skeat proves that quera, corn, churn are all cognates. 
Surely from this it is not impossible to think that the word kern 
and the word mell mean the same thing, the feast at which the 
supper corn is ground, for, to quote Canon Atkinson, at the 
harvest-supper the new corn was forthcoming, fresh meal made 
from it, kneaded into cakes and loaves, baked and consumed. The 
meal-stone or quern would have an important part to play in this 
function, w hich makes it quite likely that it bequeathed its nameand 
that of its produce alike to the suppers held at harvest-time. 

In Kent they made an “Ivy Girl,” which was a figure 
composed of some of the best corn the field produced and made 
as well as they could into a human shape; this was afterwards 
curiously dressed by the women, and adorned with paper 
trimming, cut to resemble a cap, ruffles, handkerchief of the 
finest lace. It was brought home with the last load of corn from 
the field upon the waggon, and they supposed entitled them to a 
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supper at the expense of their employers. In Scotland till quite 
recent times, a small packet of grain, called the Corn-Lady or 
Maiden, was hung up by the reapers when the harvest was finished. 
At Cambridge after harvest there was a curious custom called 
the Hawkie, when a clown dressed up in woman's clothes, 
having his face painted, his head decorated with ears of corn, 
and bearing about him other symbols of Ceres, was carried in a 
waggon, with great pomp and loud shouts, through the streets, 
the horses being covered with white sheets; this ceremony was 
called “the drawing of the Harvest Queen.” The waggon in 
which the clown rode was called the ‘‘ Hock-cart ”’: 

How the Hock-Cart with all its gear 

Shoald be trick’d up and what good chear, 
Hockey Cake was distributed to the people at the Harvest 
Home. The following lines occur in Poor Robin’s Almanack 
for August, 1676: 

Hfoacky is brouzht home with hallowing, 

Beys with plumb-cake the cart following. 
In some parts of Yorkshire there was a custom at the end of the 
shearing or 1eaping the corn, a prize sheaf to be run for; and 
when all the corn is got home into the stack-yard an entertain- 
ment is given, called the “ Inning Goose.” A custom existed 
among harvest-men in Suffolk which was called “ Ten- 
pounding.” In most reaps there was a set of rules agreed upon 
among the reapers before harvest, by which they were to be 
governed during its continuance. The use of the rules was usually 
to prevent or punish loss of time by laziness, drunkenness, 
swearing, lying, quarrelling among themselves, or any other kind 
of misbehaviour which might slacken the exertions or break the 
harmony of the reap. One of the modes of punishment directed 


CARAVANNING 1X 


HE weather is always with us. It is clear that we 
cannot get away from it; and the wise man of a 
cheerful disposition will do well to accept the fact, 
to keep on friendly terms with it, as long as he may, 
to look upon its performances with a lenient eye and 

a charitable judgment; in a word, to make the best of it. To 
those who are not wise or of a cheerful disposition it were 
useless to speak of caravanning. If, indeed, one is forced to 
admit that this has been the vilest summer within the memory 
of the living, it is, at the same time, I think, well to try to 
continue to believe that there is no absolute good or bad in 
weather, that all weather is good fer something, if one can but 
find out in what direction its capacities lie. And there is, surely, 
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by these rules was called Ten-pounding, and it was executed in 
the following manner: “ Upon a breach of any of the rules a sort 
of drum-head court-martial was held upon the delinquent; if he 
was guilty he was seized, and the person appointed to give the 
punishment took a shoe and with the heel of it gave a prescribed 
number of blows, according to the sentence. The rest of the 
party sat by, with their hats off, to see that the executioner did 
his duty; and if he failed in this he underwent the same punish- 
ment.” The origin of the term “ Ten-pounding”’ is not known; 
but it has nothing to do with the number of blows inflicted. In 
Hertfordshire there was a custom called ‘Crying the Mare” (it 
was the same in Shropshire), when the reapers tied together the 
tops of the blades of corn, which was “ Mare,” and, standing at 
some distance, threw their sickles at it, he who cut the knot 
taking the prize. After the knot was cut, they cried with a loud 
voice, three times, “I have her!” Others answered as many 
times. ‘ What have you?” “A mare! a mare! a mare! whose 
is she ?”’ thrice also. Then the owner’s name was called three 
times. ‘* Whither will yousend her?” ‘To J a Nicks!” naming 
some neighbour who had not all his corn reaped; then they all 
shouted about three times and the ceremony ended with good 
cheer. In Yorkshire, upon the like occasion, they hada Harvest 
Dame, in Bedfordshire a Jack and Jill. 
There were a great many harvest songs; one that was sung 

in Durham at the completion of the reaping runs thus: 

Blessed be the day that Christ was born. 

We’ve gotten mellof . . corn, 

Weel bound and better shorn; 

Hip, hip, huzza! 


CLarE E. CREED. 


SPITE OF THE RAIN, 


a subtle and solid satisfaction in extorting, even from such a 
summer as this, a holiday that may be gratefully remembered. 

Now, it is my contention that in caravanning one may find 
such a holiday, that touring in the worst of weather is still good 
enough, and that if ine weather be added, it is good beyond any 
words of mine to describe it. I have known many caravanners 
who have started out this year, shivering in waterproofs and 
dismally contemplating the rain-washed road before them, and 
who have returned singing the praises of the open road, unable 
to find fault with anything. 

“1 am sorry you have had such awlul weather,” I will say. 
“T used to lie awake and think of you at nights. 1 believe you 
have had four inches of rain in w fortnight.” 
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“Oh! the weather was all right,” they will reply. ‘* We 
hadn’t any dust.” 

I say that I can well believe that they have not suffered 
from dust. 

‘And we had one ripping day. When was it?) Thursday 
last week, I think. Oh! a grand day.” 

Phis attitude of mind is in such vivid contrast to that of the 
returning golfer or sportsman under the same conditions, that I 
think it is worth whide enquiring into the causes which do 
undoubtedly make the 
caravanner, whom one 
would have thought 
the least protected of 
mortals, more or less 
independent of the 
weather. Asa general 
rule, we are too 
easily buffeted by the 
weather. We do not 
make a fight of it. 
We ego under and 
admit ourselves de- 
feated. We have 
never cultivated a 
proper appreciation of 
rain. And this is a 
thousand pities, both 
because we have so 
much of it to appre- 
ciate, and because rain 
is in itself a beautiful 
thing. As it is, on a 
wet morning, at the seaside or health resort, we are content to 
be imprisoned, to say that it is not fit to go out, and there is an 
end of the matter. And so we submit to those dreary days of 
novel reading and card playing which go to make up another 
wasted holiday. But the caravanner cannot stoop so low as 
this. He is out to make a journey, and so long as he retains a 
shred of respect for himself there can be no turning back, no 
standing still. There is that within him which will not Jet him 
Jurk inside. And as he goes forward a sense ot the continuity 
of the thing takes possession of him, and he knows that day by 
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day, come rain or shine, he must add another link to the chain of 
his travel, and another camp to the sum of his resting-places, 
That strange alluring spirit of the road, which every caravanner 
knows so well and can so ill describe, leads him on. He rises 
more and more to the occasion, and is daily better prepared to 
take things as they come. And so the weather ceases to have 
any terrors for him, and cannot turn him from his way. And 
what is the result? In the first place, he learns how seldom 
it is, in the very wettest summer, that it rains all day. You will 
be surprised to find 
how often he has 
breakfasted outside, or 
enjoyed dry intervals 
on days that you had 
simply classed as 
“wet.” He comes, 
too, to know some- 
thing of the beauty 
of the rain, of those 
warm, damp summer 
days when the air is 
like incense in one’s 
nostrils, and one is 
deliciously wetted with 
the gentle downpour, 
and feels dank and 
mossy and cool, in 
tune with the sweet- 
smelling world around. 
Thecaravanner always 
feels himself in a quite 
peculiar sense to be a 
part of the summer world about him, and if the birds and 
beasts have no complaints to make, and ducks and fish are 
happy, he is, perhaps, infected also by the general content. 
He will soon discard his waterproof, and probably his cap, and 
wiil come to recognise that in warm weather it is easier and more 
comfortable to walk wet than dry,and wonder that he had not found 
it out before. It must be remembered that he has one very solid 
advantage, which does much to keep up his courage when skies 
are grey, in the storm-proof qualities of his caravan. He has 
no tents to pitch in the rain, no fear of spoiled stores or wet 
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beds. And as half the spice of life is in its 
contrasts, behold his joy when the long wet 
march is over, the camp is found and he 
returns from the stabling of the horse to light 
his candles, draw his curtains, and change his 
clothes, in the knowledge that everything he 
may want is on board, and nothing need take 
him from his fireside again. And _ there is, 
further, no question that it adds a certain zest 
to the comfort of the camp to know that storms 
are raging outside, and hear the driven rain 
against the window. 

In a way, it seems to me that in perfect 
weather one never quite enters into that state 
of almost sacred contentment which one has 
known sometimes after a long day in the rain, 
and which is one of the chief rewards that the 
caravanner goes out to seek. To be tired, 
wet and hungry —it takes all three to do it well 
—and then to change, eat and rest, to put 
up one’s feet upon the chair opposite and light a 
pipe when the table has been cleared—this is to 
appreciate the gift of the rain. Finally, when 
bedtime comes, and the lights are put out, the 
patter of the rain upon the roof, gentle and 
insistent, woos to slumber as no other sound. 
Whenever I think again of great midnight hours 
that | have spent far afield, I always hear the 
patter of the rain. If we are to have more 
summers such as these, let the inexperienced caravanner take 
courage, and not fall back upon the miserable plea, well worn 
by all the race of holiday-makers, that ‘it all depends on the 
weather.” I do not say that these are ideal conditions, but it is 
quite good enough, and there are compensations all the way. 
And if the sun is to shine another year, and he has golden days 
for his enterprise, well, it is more than good enough. It is 
magnificent. BERTRAM SMITH. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SOWING SWEET PEAS IN AUTUMN. 
LTHOUGH Sweet Peas sown at the usual season, early in spring, 
give satisfactory results, there is no question that plants from 


Ward Muir. 


seed sown in autumn are finer, both in growth and the display of 
We have hitherto sown only in spring; but neighbours 


who sow in October have had Sweet Peas which in strength of 
The seed has 


flowers. 


growth and freedom of flowering have surpassed our own. 
been first sown in small pots, which are in a cold frame, where they will 
remain during winter. When March comes they will be planted in the 
open garden, and in June one may expect the first flowers. 
in a sunny position, so that the seedlings obtain all the light possible, 


Place the frame 


to prevent what the gardener calls ‘‘damping off,” otherwise, rotting 
through excess of moisture. Keep the soil moist, but prevent anything 
approaching stagnation or over-dampness, otherwise the growth will be poor 
and disappointing. 

Hor MANURE FOR RosEs. 

Tne Rose is so universal a favourite that anything stimulating its growth, 
or that will increase the display of flowers, is certain to meet with approval, 
A’ correspondent to a contemporary recently wrote of the value of ‘ Hop 
The whole stock was given a liberal top-dressing 
In addition to promoting the growth of the 


Manure ” for the plants. 
in May, and another in July, 
plants, this vegetable fertiliser has a strong tendency to deepen the colour of 
the flowers, and to render them more double. When a blush Rose becomes 
pink, a pink one carmine and a carmine one crimson, the change is very 
noticeable. Instead of being, as her-tofore, a tinted Rose with a slightly 
flushed centre, Clio (Hybrid Perpetual) brightened into an exquisite shell 
pink, the inner petals several shades deeper, and Climbing Captain Christy 
({lybrid Tea) underwent a similar development. Mme. Victor Verdier 
(Hybrid Perpetual) deepened from plain red to glowing crimson-scarlet, while 
the dark Prince Camille de Rohan (Hylrid Perpetual) became almost black. 
In most cases a great improvement was effected, but here and there a Rose 
For instance, Mme. Gabriel Luizet (Hybrid Perpetual) assumed 
a flushed and moitled complexion, as if trying in vain to become a red Rose, 
while Blairii No, 2 (Hybrid China) lost its beautiful carmine centre altogether, 
These malcontents were plainly asking for a change of diet, which could 
The most remarkable thing of all was 


was spoilt, 


easily be given them another time. 
when the vigcerous climber Noella Nabonnand (Ilybrid Tea), invariably 
described in the catalogues as semi-double, threw out a fine crop of gorgeous 
crimson flowers of the shade we always associate with red velvet, and as lar e 
and full as any Rose in the garden. Remembering that last year this plant 
only gave cherry-coloured blooms consisting of three rows of petals, the 
correspondent naturally felt not a little surprised and pleased at the trans- 
formation brought about by a few handfuls of Hop Manure. 
PROTECTING ROSES, 

The Rose-grower must soon think of protecting his Roses. The 
simplest and, at the same time, one of the most satisfactory methods is that 
of ‘earthing up.” This is done by placing soil round the base of the plant 
to a depth of 3in. or 4in., so as to thoroughly protect the point where the 
scion was budced to the stock, When thus protected, Roses will safely pass 
through a severe winter. It is not necessary to protect all bush Roses in this 
way, except in cold gardens in the Midlands or the North, It is more 
important in gardens further South in the case of Tea Roses, which are more 
easily injured than either the Hybrid Teas or the Hybrid Perpetuals. 
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Without such a covering at their base, some Tea Roses would be cut to the 
ground during a severe winter, and would be probably killed outright. 
Another excellent method of protecting bush Roses is to thrust a handful or 
two of Bracken among the shoots at the base of the plants. This is better 
than straw, which, when it gets sodden, is apt to be washed flat to the 
ground. Bracken, even when sodden, retains much of its characteristic 
crispness, and often continues to afford an efficient protection even when 
straw has become practically useless. 


CRAB-APPLES FOR THE COLOUR OF THEIR Frut's. 

As we are on the threshold of the planting season, one class should 
not be forgotten in making up the lists—the Crab-apples, which are beautiful 
in spring under the snowdrift of blossom and in autumn when the ruddy 
fruits hang thick upon the slender branches. One way to obtain brilliancy 
of effect is to group the trees, six or twelve in each group, and, if possible, 
on the fringe of woodland, or with a background of dark evergreen foliage, to 
throw into relief the flowers and the fruit. 
from the fruit, and jelly, too, 


Excellent jam may be made 
One of the best known of the family is the 
Siberian Crab (Pyrus baccata), a tree of graceful growth, generally about 
2oft. high, and white with bloom in spring, which is succeeded by fruits of warm 
scarlet colouring. A variety of the Crab-apple of our hedgerows is burdened 
with the name of Neidzwetzkyanus, the leaves and fruits both showing a 
purple tint. The Dartmouth, John Downie, Transparent, Veitch’s Scarlet 
and Mrs. John Seden are all Crabs of great beauty. Their fruits give a 
weicome note of colour to the garden during the autumn months. 
RANDOM NOTEs. 

Three New Montbretias.—It is not often that three new Montbretias 
are given the award of merit of the Royal Horticultural Society, but this 
occurred at a recent mee.ing, when Messrs. R. Wallace and Co. brought 
They were raised, we 
believe, by Mr. George Davison of the Westwick House Gardens, Norwich, 
who raised Prometheus and many other hybrids of great value in the garden. 
Nelson, one of the trio, is a departure in colour. The flowers are a wonderful 


from Colchester three Montbretias of unusual beauty, 


oranve red and brown, as deep as a ripe Morello Cherry, and thickly line the 
tall, firm stems; the centre is clear yellow and the foliage deep green, which 
heightens the warm colouring of the petals. Lady Hamilton is a lovely 
yellow flushed with a soft rose, and at the base of the petals are crimson 
We hope to grow this Montbretia in a mass; it is as free as any of 
the others, sheaves of these clear yellow flowers springing from the graceful 


stripes. 
stems. King Edmund is another Montbretia that will soon find its way into 
all good gardens. It differs from the others in having petals of unusual sub- 
stance, which should render it the more useful for cutting. The stems are 
tall, and the colour is a clear yellow touched with orange. Montbretias enjoy 
a sich soil and sunshine, and must be lifted about every two years if the 
flowers are to maintain their natural size and the growth is to retain its 
vivour, 

A Plea for the Pompon Dahlia,—In the rush for Cactus Dahlias, there 
is a danger of the beautiful little Pompon Dahlias becoming overshadowed ; 
but to our mind these are quite as ‘‘ decorative” 
of the Cac.us varieties, which have not always the merit even of showing 


in the garden as many 


those flowers which individually may possess some characteristic feature. We 
were studying a few days ago a collection of this group, but certainly the 
Pompon varieties not far away were as interesting and effective. We 
appreciate the Pompon for cutting, and there is a wealth of colours, from the 
purest white to deepest crimson. 

A Double-flewered Michazlmas Daisy.—It is seldom that the first-class 
certificate of the Royal Horticultural Society is awarded to any flower, but 
this was given recently to the first double Michaelmas Daisy ever raised. <A 
trial of Michaelmas Daisies is taking place in the society’s gardens at Wisley 
in Surrey, and this variety, called Aster Colwall Beauty, is among the number, 
the sender, and we presume the raiser, being Mr, E. Ballard, The Court, 
Colwall, near Malvern, The plant grows between 3ft. and 4ft. high, branching 
freely, and the flowers vary between perfect rosettes and the semi-double ones, 
the majority, however, showing no open centre. Thickly set on the leafy growths 
are these remarkable flowers of the softest lavender blue. Such an event is 
worthy of record, 
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AST week we left the history of Hever at the point where 
it had passed into the possession of the Waldegraves, 
under whose ownership the gallery was contrived and 
other alterations and repairs undertaken. This is clear 
from architecturai evidence, but there is no further 

proof, as, beyond the fact of ownership, there is nothing to 
connect the Waldegraves with Hever; no record of work done, 
time spent or deed enacted by any of the family at a place which 
was altogether subsidiary to these possessors, as it had been to 
all others since John de Cobham’s time, except during a section 
of Thomas Boleyn’s career. Sir Edward Waldegrave, of a 
Northamptonshire family which had produced a Sheriff of 
London in 1205 and was seated at Boreley in Essex 300 years 
later, had earned Queen Mary’s gratitude and esteem by his 
devotion to her cause during her brother’s reign. He had 
suffered imprisonment rather than forbid mass to be said 
in her house when she was a Princess, and, therefore, when 
she reached the throne in 1553, the reward came with the grant 
of the great manor of Chewton Mendip, part of the forfeited 
estates of Jane Grey’s father, which has ever since been the chief 
seat of his family. Hever was merely one of several estates 
added in the following years, and in 1717 it was sold by the 
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seventh of the Waldegrave owners. This was Sir James, whose 
father, carrying on the Roman Catholic traditions of the family, 
was a great supporter of James IJ., married one of his daughters 
by Arabella Churchill, and died at his exiled King’s side at 
St. Germains. Sir James, born in 1685, was brought up in his 
father’s faith, and married a Catholic. But on her death he 
adhered to the State religion and régime, and became a celebrated 
diplomatist under the first two Georges. Though the Walde- 
erave estates had not been forfeited as were those of other 
prominent adherents of James II., it was a crippling time for the 
finances of Catholics, and two years before Sir James deserted 
that religion he sold Hever to Sir William Humfreys, a London 
Lord Mayor as Thomas Boleyn had been before him, and when, 
only thirty years later, Hever again changed hands it was a third 
City fortune which provided the money. Sir Timothy Waldo 
was descended from one of those families of foreigners whom 
religion had originally driven to Ingland, but whose energy 
eventually made them wealthy citizens in the land of their 
adoption. ‘To him and his descendants, however, Hever was, as 
has been so frequently the case, an estate rather than a home, and 
little was done beyond keeping it in repair and giving it a certain 
eighteenth century impress, such as disguising the timber framing 
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and the gables of the courtyard with rough-cast walling and 
plaster parapet. The moment came, however, when the Gothic 
revivalist felt that something adequate and romantic must be 
done for the place that had witnessed the courtship of Henry 
and Anne. And so, about 1820, the floor was taken out between 
the two rooms ofthe gatehouse, panelling and screen of approved 
Gothic design and in varnished deal were introduced, together 
with other such progeny of Strawberry Hill, and a mediaeval 
effect was gained so satisfying in its own day that a publication of 
the time did not hesitate to imagine it to be the original hall 
where Sir Thomas had entertained his King! 

Hever was mainly used as a farm later on in the century ; 
but before that closed it passed into the hands of a gentleman of 
restoring proclivities, of whom we will say nothing further than 
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that he pulled down the very interesting Tudor stabling,.which 
had originally stood by the side of the outer moat, in order 
to get old timber for his work. It was at this moment 
that Mr. Astor appeared on the scene and purchased the 
castie from a descendant of Sir Timothy Waldo in 1903. 
Possession being obtained, the question naturally arose as 
to what were the next steps to be taken. Perhaps the most 
interesting thing would have been to replace Hever such as it 
was when the Waldegraves had given some modest Jacobean 
finish and development to the Boleyns’ simple home. This, 
however, was out of the question. It was needed as a residence 
exhibiting fine work, and with the accommodation necessary to a 
large modern household. With Mr. Frank Pearson as his 
professional adviser, Mr. Astor wisely determined to leave the old 
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castle, so far as its exterior was concerned, intact (except so far 
as some careful renovations were necessary on the old lines) and 
to obtain the extra room needed by building outside the moat, in 
such fashion as not to dwarf, hide or disfigure the castle itself, 
wherein the finest possible modern work on the lines of fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth century models was to be intro- 
duced. It will be seen that, though it is, in its splendour and 
elaboration, in complete contradiction to Hever’s past and 
Hever’s character, yet it presents quite remarkable and excel- 
lent examples of both design and craftsmanship, and all this 
could be carried out without any destruction of ancient work, 
as such was so generally absent. The gallery, which we 
illustrated last week, has been the least touched, the original 
panelling havirg been supplemented by a very admirable plaster- 
work ceiling, wherein, with 
much trouble and_ patience, 
Mr. Pearson has induced the 
modern workman to lay aside 
the mechanical finish so dear 
to him, and leave some mark 
of the tool and hand. We 
have come across no_ other 
examples of these repro- 
duced Jacobean ceilings where 
the old feeling and the old 
surface have been obtained to 
anything like the extent we 
find at Hever in several rooms. 
The attempt is most praise- 
worthy, and the result most 
satisfying. Without destroy- 
ing the gallery, it was im- 
possible to give back to the 
old banqueting hall its open 
roof. This replacement, clearly, 
had to be foregone, and _ for 
plain plaster was substituted a 
ceiling of elaborately carved 
panelling. Still more elaborate 
—perhaps even too much so— 
is the screen, recalling that 
at Compton Wynyates, except 
that its upper part overhangs 
and modern requirements 
needed the addition of doors 
and the insertion of lead Jights. 
Although — post - Reformation 
hall screens are as numerous 
as pre-Keformation — rood- 
screens, very few earlier ones 
have survived. Yet there are 
enough to show that they 
were of the same _ structural 
character, whether they date 
from the opening or the close of 
the Tudor century. Whereas 
the rood-screen, in order to 
carry the loft above, was fitted 
with a deep cove or vaulting, 
the hall screen, which merely 
carried one end of the rafters— 
the other being supported by 
the back wall—had no projec- 
tion to its upper part, and in 
refitting a late Gothic hall the 
introduction of such a feature 
is open to criticism. The 
architect has accepted it some- 
what hesitatingly, and it looks 
crushed by the extent, 
massiveness and elaboration 
of the upper part. If an 
overhang was essential to 
give width to the gailery, he 
might, without adopting the 
fan vaulting of the Devonshire 
class of rood-screen, have given the same curve and projection 
that lend dignity and presence to the charming panelled coving 
of the screen in the church at Llangwm in Monmouthshire. — It is 
certainly the extent and the proportions of these coves which 
give the character possessed by the ecclesiastical type, just 
as the domestic type satisfies by the linable design of its 
elevation. The screen shows so much thought, taste and 
craftsmanship, and gives us so good an example of that style, 
transitional between Gothic and Renascent, which obtaincd when 
Henry’s visits were making Hever historic, that we should have 
liked to have pronounced it an entirely successful piece of work, 
as we certainly can his chimney-piece in the same room, which 
we also illustrate. It has all the feeling and distinction of the 
finest and most elaborate specimens of our latest Gothic period 
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such as we find at Windsor and Tattersall, though, had it been 
there in Henry’s time, he might not have cared to have seen 
Catherine's pomegranate badge as he sat courting her successor 
by her father’s fireside. 

* The old kitchen, which had lost all original features and 
been divided vertically by a floor, has been converted into a 
staircase hall. Here the Renascence, which in the banqueting 
hall has been alloweda partnership only with the Gothic, has been 
given full sway, and that finest surviving example of Renascence 
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woodwork in England, the screen in King’s College Chapel ai 
Cambridge, has inspired Mr. Pearson with a design agreeable 
in line and exquisite in detail. Mr. Frith, the sculptor, has in 
this case not merely modelled in wax, but executed in wood 
almost the whole of the carved work. In the case of the 
Grinling Gibbons’s work in the libraries he modelled only, 
but the execution shows remarkable craftsmanship on the 
part of the wood-carvers employed, for it has all Gibbons’s 
subtle dexterity and delicacy of finish worked in a medium which 
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Gibbons never attempted. Instead of the soft lime wood which 
he was wont to use, sabicu, that hardest of South American 
timbers, the close-grained cousin of mahogany, has been employed. 
Mr. Astor had a special admiration for Pepys’s well-known book- 
cases nowat Magdalen College, Cambridge, and this fixed the whole 
decorative scheme of the libraries. Beautiful and finely worked 
as they are, they do not, in their style, consort quite so sympa- 
thetically with a house of the age and traditions ot Hever as does 
the withdrawing-room, whose walls are panelled in oak inlaid with 
holly and bog oak, after the 
fashion of the famous Sizergh 
room now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. This is not 
marquetry. The oak back- 
ground has been grooved and 
channelled with a chisel to the 
depth of one-eighth of an inch 
and the inlay glued in in the 
ancient manner. The whole of 
this room is as good an example 
of the Jacobean style repro- 
duced to-day asisasmall parlour 
of original work of its own age. 
Both the panelling and the 
stone fire-arch came from an 
old Devonshire house, and are 
fine and interesting specimens. 

The whole of this ancient 
portion of the present buildings 
offers a most exceptional and 
interesting exhibition of the 
extremely good results which 
the modern designer and the 
modern craftsman, at their 
best, are able to achieve. For, 
while the exterior, which still 
exhibited such characteristic 
work of bygone ages, has been 
treated with  archzeological 
reverence, the interior, which 
lacked such survival, has been 
made a fitting receptacle and 
background for the exceptional 
collection of antique furniture, 
objects and ornaments which 
Mr. Astor has collected. Here 
we have essentially a museum ; 
it is in the new buildings that 
we more particularly find the 
habitation. 

‘The problem of maintain- 
ing the character and import- 
ance of the old building and 
yet adding the large new 
accommodation needed was not 
ot easy solution. The castle, 
rising four-square and almost 
sheer out of its inner moat, 
was acompletething. To add 
to it as a castle would have 
been destruction; the new 
work, by its size, height and 
rawness, weuld have dwarfed 
and swamped the old. The 
only possible course, therefore, 
was followed—to erect, of old 
material as far as_ possible, 
outside the moat an extent of 
buildings having the semblance 
of a village of low-gabled 
houses of light construction, 
timber framed and tile-hung, 
such as might well have 
nestled beneath the walls of 
a castle of fifteenth century 
date. We give a_ series 
of illustrations showing how 
Mr. Astor’s idea has_ been 
realised by Mr. Pearson. The 
humility of the proportions, 
the picturesqueness of the 
grouping, tie comparative destructibility of the materials, add to, 
rather than detract from, the solid size and defensive severity of 
the old grey walls crenellated by Richard I1.’s licence. The 
looseness and detacliment of the general design, the considerable 
tract of ground covered, the variety of forms and frontage line 
carry out the conception of a congeries of cottages rather than 
of an annexe to the main house. The result is somewhat bewil- 
dering within, and the newly-arrived guest may well need the help 
of the numerous arrows and notices which direct him amid the 
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network of corridors and halls to his 
allotted quarters. These new  build- 
ings, connected witli the castle proper 
by bridges across the moat, are divided 
into two sections, that of the offices 
running round the courtyard which we 
picture, and that of the guests, which, 
besides a most varied and interestingly 
decorated and furnished set of chambers, 
contains several parlours, of which we 
illustrate the billiard and the smoking 
rooms. It will be at once seen that 
the work here is no less splendid and 
elaborate than that which has been 
fitted into the old building. It is 
therefore open to the same criticism, 
that the comparative simplicity and 
plainness without does not prepare us 
for the grandeur and gorgeousness 
within. Theexterior and the interior are 
not of a piece, and there is, therefore, 
some departure from architectural truth, 
While raising this objection, we fully 
admit the immense difficulties which hie 
in wait for him whose task it is to fit 
an entirely old-world and_ primitive 
habitation to the intricacy and luxury 
of modern life. On the whole, these 
difficulties have been both cleverly and 
tastefully surmounted ; a good general 
effect has been produced, some measure 
of the ancient spirit has been preserved 
amid every new contrivance for comfort 
and convenience, and an_ irrefutable 
proof has been given that our age can 
produce work of entirely excellent 
quality, whether it be in the domain of 
the stonemason or the carpenter, the 
cabinet -maker or the weaver. 
H. Avray Tippine. 
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ITI] regard to the finding of 
the curious chalice in the 
well at Glastonbury, it is 
interesting to note the 
strange symbolism connected 
with the Cup from the 

earliest times, surrounding it with a ‘* luminous 


cloud of mystery.” 


Among the sages of 
Egypt the mind was spoken of as a cup; in 
the words of Hermes, ‘‘ Dip thyself, thou that 
art able, in this cup or bow] (of mind). 

As many as were dowsed in the mind 

were made partakers of knowledge-—--perfect 
men”; and this idea of the cup may have 
gradually evolved into the basin, fount, or 
font, of Baptism. The ninth and last day of 
the Eleusinian mysteries was called ‘* The 
Festival of Earthen Vessels”; while in the 
procession of Dicnysus, the white-clad boys 
held aloft a mystic cup. Divining cups were 
much employed among Eastern peoples: Omar 
Khayyam mentions the divining cup of 
Jamshyd, seven-ringed, typical of the seven 
heavens, seven planets, etc , and supposed to 
show on its surface all that passed in the world ; 
there was also the divining cup of Joseph. The 
gipsies of Eastern Europe tell fortunes and 
answer questions by tapping a glass goblet or 
cup, pretencing to listen to a voice speaking to 
them in its ring. Orientals also cast predic- 
tions in coffee-cups, and the old women of the 
West who tell fortunes by the tea-leaves in the 
bottom of their tea.cups, only follow this same 
ancient custom of cup-divination. Cup-sym- 
bolism runs through the whole of the Hebrew 
records. The molten sea of Solomon’s Temple 
containing 2,000 to 3,000 baths, which stood 
on twelve oxen, each three beasts facing either 
of the four winds, was fashioned like a 
gigantic cup, wruucght with lilies, And the 
cup is continually employed to present various 
images to the mind: There is the Cup of 
Fury, the Cup of Salvation, the Cup of 
Trembling, the Cup of Consolation, the Cup 
of Abominations, In the New ‘Testament 
there is the kindness, symbolised by a cup of 
cold water, to be performed in the name ol 
Christ, there is the denunciation of the Phari- 
sees for cleansing the outside of the cup (é2., 
the body) and neglecting the inward purity of 
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the soul, and, lastly, there is the cup of Christ’s Agony—the baptism in Ilis 


** sweet vision of 


font or cup, and the cup of His sacrament, in which. the 
the Holy Grail” lingers like a giory, creating a cult all its own, while its 
memory still glows around the finding of the cup of Glastonbury. Tennyson 
and Wagner are essentially the modern poets of the mystic Chalice, which, 
from the earliest times, has ever been the symbol of supreme Initiation ; that 
strange exquisite ‘* Cup of Wisdom, that gives madness and death, belore it 
gives knowledge and life.” Only great souls taste of that Cup, as in a vision ; 
and to some It appears, like to the nun-sister of Galahad, sliding Gown the 
silver beam of utter chastity; to others, as to Lancelot, across a greit black 
swamp smelling of evil, yet crossed by many a bridge leading into the 
“Spiritual City.” The Celtic legends concerning the Cup of the Saint Graal, 
or Sang-réal or Sang-royal, in which Joseph of Arimathawa was supposed to 
have caught the blood of Christ, are curicusly mixed up with the Cup 
of Hermes, and the Cup ot Dionysus, also with the sacred basin in 
which the Druid priestesses caught the blood of sacrificed victims, and 
by which they foretold the future. But these various legends, flitting 
like elusive lights in a mist, are focussed into steady radiance in 
“*The Quest of the Grail” by the knights of Arthur’s magic table. The 
old French and Celtic romances are combined in Mallory’s narrative of 
**that charmed world, lying between Tintagil on the Cornish Coast, and 
joyous Gard on the coast of Northumberland, mapped out with many a 
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sombre waste, stretch of forest, lonely hermitage and haunted castle,” upon 


which the Holy Grail descended, 
** Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blackened marsh 
Blood-red, and on the naked mountain-top 
Blcod-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red.” 


Leopardi has said that ‘* Love and Death are brothers,” ard in ‘* Tristan 
and Iseult ” Wagner follows out the thought ; holding the magical Cup to the 
lips of man and woman, he bids them drink of ‘* la coupe de passion—de 
vie—et de mort, qui porte en lui-méme son chatiment et son justification 
l’enfer et le ciel, la supréme douleur, et Ja supréme consolation!” The great 
master of music and drama again wunfolds the Celtic legend in ‘*P 
where the ‘‘ pure fool” Parsifal, unconscious of the mysteries of good and 
evil in himself and in the souls around him, finds the way of the Grail 
through knowledge of suffering and sin; thus enlightene!—by ‘pity 
and by fear”—he receives his crown, Profound mysteries lie hidden 
in these old tales, handed down through the mist of ages: is not 
the human body a chalice, into which the wine of the spirit is 
poured ? and one flash of that sparkling wine within the cup transfigures 
MARIE SYLVESTRE, 
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humanity. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


PouLTRY AT THE Dairy SHow. 

N the poultry world the Dairy Show is second only in 
importance to the Crystal Palace exhibition; it is, indeed, 
the one great chicken show of the year. But this has been 
a bad year for early chickens, and this fact was reflected not 
only in the entries, but in the quality of the birds staged. 

Many of them were immature, wanting time to develop; and 
though in the really popular breeds, such as buff, white and 
black Orpingtons, black and white Partridge Wgyandottes, 
Minorcas and white, brown and black Leghorns, there were 
big classes and quality about up to the average, in others, 
notably in Dorkings, the results of a season unfavourable for 
rearing early-spring-hatched chickens were perceptible. New 
breeds are clearly out of favour at present. Anconas, Compines 
and Lakenfelders have all missed popular appreciation, and the 
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latter, indeed, were unrepresented. But Jubilee and spangled 
Orpingtons seem to be meeting with more approval; while the 
Sussex fowl, in all its three varieties, is certainly extending its 
adherents. On the down grade are Duckwing, Pile and Cuckoo 
Leghorns, all varietiesof Hamburgh and game except Indian game, 
and some varieties of the Wyandotte, such as buff-laced and 
silver-pencilled. On the other hand, blacks have come on 
appreciably. The tendency seems to be much towards black 
and white breeds, but buff breeds, except the all-conquering 
Buff Orpingtons, are less shown than formerly, and an exhibition 
like the Dairy Show unconsciously reflects public opinion. The 
exhibition of table poultry was somewhat disappointing, for 
many classes filled badly; a few good pairs of Dorkings were 
shown, but scarcely any Indian Game, and the Buff Orping:ons 
were mostly rather coarse-looking. The gold medal for the best 





pair went to Indian Game-Dorkings, a very fine pair, and worthy 
of the honour they gained; there were also some good Indian 
Game-Buff Orpingtons, while the classes for Surrey and Sussex 
fowls, if poorly supported, were filled by birds of the right type. 
This is a bad time of the year to exhibit table ducks, which 
explains why only four pairs were staged; two pairs were 
exceptionally large. The geese were rather a poor class. It is 
a great pity the table poultry section is not better supported by 
fatteners; liberal prize-money is given in addition to several 
medals. 
THE PRICE OF SHORTHORNS. 

Shorthorn sales continue to show that this breed of cattle is 
still the favourite of the great buyers; so far as prices go, nothing 
else beats it. Let us, for example, take the case of the famous 
Collynie herd belonging to Mr. W. Duthie. The average 
attained at the sale last week beat all 
the previous records. It is true that the 
highest price, 750 guineas, which Messrs. 
Denny brothers, Kent, gave for Pride 
of Sittyton, has often been exceeded. 
Last year the top price was 850 guineas, 
but at this sale the average for seven- 
teen head was the astonishing one of 
£409 16s. 3d., as compared with £304 
15s. 10d. for eighteen head last year, 
which at that time constituted a record. 
Among the other high prices was that 
of 720 guineas given by Lord Manvers 
for Collynie Stamp, by Edgar of 
Cluny II., and 700 guineas given by 
Captain Behrens of Yorkshire for Pride 
of Lavender, by Pride of Avon. Of 
the whole number only two animals 
were sold for less than 100 guineas 
each. At the same sale Mr. John 
Marr, Uppermill, sold four calves at 
an average of 100 guineas. At various 
lesser sales, such as that at Aberdeen, 
the prices, though not comparable with 
these, were satisfactory. So have been 
those of Lincolnshire red shorthorns, 
and altogether the shorthorn business 
appears to be in a very flourishing 
condition. 

JUMPING AT THE INTERNATIONAL. 

As a result of representations 
received from: the principal horse- 
breeders on the Continent, the direc- 
tors of the International Horse Show 
(which is now actively being organised for Olympia next 
June) are meeting daily to consider tne various suggestions 
tor novel schemes and jumping competitions. The Royal Horse 
Show of San Sebastian and the Government horse shows of 
Paris and Brussels are arranging with the London show for a 
uniform ana officially-recognised series of jumps and obstacles 
to be used in the annual competitions at the principal 
large shows. Some of these jumps, although in common 
use on the Continent under Army regulations, are entirely 
novel to British eyes, and some to a_ novice will appear 
highly dangerous, notably the Spanish Monigotes and Vol-Puum. 
Sir Montagu Allan of Montreal and Mr. Rk. P. McGrann of 
Pennsylvania are attending the meetings on behalf of the U.S.A. 
and Canada. The seating accommodation, together with a nove 
scheme for the uninterrupted admission of the public to Olympia, 
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is now entirely reorganised, and, indeed, most of the private 
boxes have already been disposed of. Special classes have 
been provided for such popular attractions as fire brigades, 
salvage corps, mounted police, horses of the haute école, State and 
Lord Mayor’s coaches, Russian troikas and vanners in regular 
use in London. 

Tue Hackney Horse Society. 

The most important suggestion which is being submitted to 
the council of this society for their discussion, as a result of the 
recent meeting at 12, Hanover Square, is in connection with the 
veterinary examination of harness classes. It has been proposed 
that harness horses should be subjected to the same tests as 
breeding classes, and in the end it has been resolved to submit 
the following suggestion, namely: ‘The judges will select 
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such animals in each of the harness classes as they consider 
eligible for prizes or commendation, and when they deem 
a veterinary examination necessary, 
such examination will be before the 
prizes are awarded.” At the same time, 
the classes in the prize list have been 
thoroughly revised, and a large number 
of prizes added throughout. It has 
been resolved to add to the present 
year’s schedule two fresh classes, for 
tandems under 15h. and tandems over 
15h., with a champion gold medal for 
the best of any height. To allow for 
the judging of the most important 
classes early in the afternoon of the 
Tuesday, the numbering of the stallion 
classes will be rearranged, so that the 
older horses will be taken immediately 
after the three year olds. Mr. Euren is 
to go tothe New York show to represent 
there the interests of the Hackney Society 
and the International Horse Show. 

A GARDEN IN THE MAKING. 
There are few gardening students 
who have had such an_ excellent 
opportunity of watching the transforma- 
tion of a mere field into a carefully 
planned and laid out garden with ter- 
races as those now studying at the 
Hon. Frances Wolseley’s school for 
lady gardeners at Glynde, Sussex. 
Although the land has only been worked 
upon for about eighteen months, a 
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wonderful change has taken place, and a beautiful garden 
is now being evolved. One of the most striking features 
will be the use of those large terra-cotta pots which 
are so often seen in Italian gardens with little orange 
trees or other plants in them. They certainly add to the 
picturesqueness of a garden and take away a “ dead-level” 
appearance from the flower-beds. As the land slopes down 
from the house to a small stream at the bottom, two terraces 
have been formed for drainage purposes. A grass path runs 
down the centre, with herbaceous borders on either side, at 
the present moment bright with autumn flowers, while the 
remainder of the land has for the most part already 
been cultivated and planted with various flowers, fruit trees and 
bushes and vegetables. One student was at work on’ the 
asparagus bed and another lady gardener was occupied with 
the formation of the rose garden. Miss Wolseley realises 
that heavy digging and trenching are not woman’s work, and 
consequently male labour is employed for this, the students 
only doing enough of it to give them sufficient knowledge 
to direct operations. The lady who was at work on the 
laying out of the rose-bed, however, was digging, moving 
the earth away in a _ wheel-barrow and relaying it else- 
where with quite as much energy as her male assistant. This 
lady has been with Miss Wolseley for four years, is now her 
superintendent and a thoroughly competent gardener in every 
respect. A model has been made of the garden as it wiil be 
according to the planning, so that the students know exactly 
at what they are aiming, and watch with pride the gradual accom- 
plishment of their work. Instruction is given in the ordinary 
everyday work of a garden, such as raising plants from seeds and 
cuttings, fruit and vegetable growing, and the care of grass, paths 
and beds, etc. Bee-keeping is also taught, and special lectures 
are given in the garden itself, from time to time, on various 
horticultural subjects. The Glynde students have the advantage 
of visiting well-known local gardens, and in this way are 
able to compare their efforts with those of others. When 
not at work in the gardens, the students’ time is_ their 
own. They live two or three together in charming little 
cottages in the village over which Miss Wolseley exercises 
a gracious and kindly supervision. 


THE ASSERTIVE PLANT. 


N this crowded earth, the struggle for existence must 
always be a severe one. Perhaps one of the 
greatest difficulties with which the plant is faced 
consi-ts not so much in defending itself against 
the attacks of its enemies as in finding room to 

grow at all. On every hand it is jostled by neigubours con- 
tinually tending to encroach on its position, and so keen is the 
competition that each plant will hold the situation at the expense 
of many others, which have not been able to keep a place. 
Small wonder, then, if in this battle for space it is only the most 
lusty plants which are able to keep to the front ; the weakling, if 
it is to exist at all, must rest content with a secondary position. 
In these circumstances it is no matter for surprise that the potent 
force of natural selection, operating over countless generations, 
has strengthened and elaborated characteristics which serve the 
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special purpose of enabling each plant to maintain its status. 
The prodigality with which seed is produced might lead one 
to imagine that it would not take a great while to clothe the 
whole country-side with a single species. But only a very small 


proportion of the seeds ever come to maturity; the rest are 
simply lost, victims of Nature’s scheme of excessive fertility. 
Given the right conditions, so readily do seeds start into 
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growth, it is probable that the majority actually germinate 
and attain to sizable plants. There the matter will end, 
however, in the case of the greater number, doomed to be 
crowded out of existence by the more robust individuals The 
more fortunate survivors make good use of the start which they 
have obtained by developing on lines that will be likely to 
secure for them a fair field in the future. A large number of 
common British species have a very curious habit of growth 
which has been spoken of as “starring.”” The Shepherd’s Purse, 
a well-known cruciferous plant, which sends its clusters of dainty 
white blossoms up to a considerable height, devotes the greater 
part of its foliage to covering the ground in the immediate 
vicinity of the specimen. Single examples of this plant will 
cover in a rough circle of land which is as much as gin. or even 
ift. in diameter. Through the dense 
matting of leaves there is small chance 
of any seedling, no matter how robust 
it may be, pushing its way. Many 
composite plants form most charming 
rosettes by spreading their leaves round 
from the central stem. Of these, per- 
haps the most perfect instance is the 
dwarf plume thistle, a species which is 
fairly abundant in dry pasture land. On 
the cliff-tops above the sea in the South 
of England the plant has become to the 
farmer quite a pernicious weed. When 
the thistle has once secured a hold ina 
field, its manner of “starring” is very 
destructive to the tender grasses and 
other small herbs. As a perennial which 
is green for a goodly portion of the year, 
nothing can grow in its vicinity, and the 
downy seed-vessels which result from the 
single purple flower ensure the distribu- 
tion of the pest over a considerable area. 

The habit in plants of covering as 
large an area as possible with their leaves 
is very commonly to be observed. It 
may be suggested that one of the chief 
reasons for the evolution of the enormous 
foliage evidenced in certain species, is 
to help the plant to keep an unhampered 
position. In some ways, big leaves are 
not without their disadvantages. To enumerate only three points: 
These great organs are very readily damaged; a relatively long 
trme must elapse ere they can be replaced; while from the 
surface which they present the evaporation of moisture will 
often proceed more freely than the plant can make good. ‘The 
large-leaved species, however, find it an easy matter to smother 
any other plants which might interfere with free growth. Search 
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among the stems of a good-sized dock plant, and there will be 
found the remains of seedlings which could never come to 
maturity in the feeble rays of light which find their way through 
the thick leaves. The British dock is quite a pigmy plant by the 
side of the great South American gunneras. These plants, which 
in their general appearance somewhat resemble a vast rhubarb, 
produce leaves which are enormous. Borne on long stout stems, 
sometimes 8ft. or roft. in height, the 
huge leaves spread out in canopy 
fashion, keeping an immense area of 
ground in perpetual shade. The shelter 
which the leaves of the gunnera will 
afford can be realised when it is 
mentioned that not infrequently the 
organs of G. scabra are as much as 
6ft. across. 

Many species which flower in the 
late spring, a time when myriads of 
seedlings are coming up through the 
brown soil, might be overwhelmed had 
they not been enabled to make special 
provision. Most of the later-flowering 
varieties of scilla, just before their 
flowering-time, send out a profusion of 
drooping, lanceolate leaves. These will 
ensure that the plant shall not be 
troubled with any very near neighbours. 
The “ flopping” of the primrose is even 
more interesting, from the fact that this 
feature cannot be said to be a constant 
habit of the plant. As one of the 
earliest of our spring-blooming species 
the primrose has a good start over 
the rank weeds, which do not come 
to perfection until later. But it is 
when the last of the pale yellow flowers 
has gone that the time of danger 
comes; a period during which, were 
it not for a special provision, a great 
number of specimens would be choked to death. As soon as the 
seed is set the leaves of the primrose lose their more or less erect 
bearing and flop over on to the ground, encircling the crown of 
the plant. Thus all the menacing seedlings which will come 
with the month of May find an early grave—simply smothered 
out of existence. A very large number of plants having prostrate 
stems are able to root at the joints, and in this manner carry out 
an extensive scheme of increase, quite apart from what they 
accomplish by their seeds. But the propagation of their kind is 
not the only purpose served by this particular manner of growth. 
A single example of either of the common species of potentilla 
will cover an immense area of ground in the course of a season. 
The strongly growing stems spread out over the soil, rooting in 
places where they may obtain a hold, much to the discomfort of 
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PRIMROSE AFTER FLOWERING. 


the smaller plants, which more often than not fall victims to the 
aggressor’s enterprise. Not a few of the grasses, plants which 
by their blade-like leaves seem always to have been in the thick 
of the fight, run along on, or just beneath, the surface of the 
ground, rooting at intervals. In this way the rank-growing 
couch grass, that pest of the gardener, will capture and hold a 
position for itself, to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
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It is certain 
that plants, even 
though we may be 
reluctant to grant 
them the right to 
an intelligence, are 
able to adapt them- 
selves in a very 
remarkable way to 
their environment. 
Many _ instances 
might be brought 
forward to show 
that there is in the 
vegetable — world 
some kind of 
discerning power, 
which enables the 
plants to appre- 
ciate their sur- 
roundings and 
modify their mode 
of growth accord. 
ingly. In an 
accompanying 
photograph is 
shown a German 
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under notice has 
exhibited this 
characteristic to a 
remarkable degree, 
until there is a 
large patch of clear 
soil in the middle. 
As each season 
goes by, the iris 
shoulders out of 
the way some 
weaker neighbour, 
and on account of 
its early start in the 
spring will even 
cause a good deal 
of discomfort tothe 
robust perennials 
which surround it. 
An instance of the 
same kind of thing 
is occasionally to 
be seen among 
trees. An unusu- 
ally perfect 
example was a 
strangely - shaped 


iris, which is a very © a> "ay sycamore, which 
good case in point. ‘peste in its youth 
This plant had for IRIS IN CROWDED BORDER. was probably 


some years been 

cuitivated in a crowded garden border, where in the height of 
summer the taller perennials almost overwhelmed it. In certain 
kinds of iris there is a tendency to spread out in circular fashion, 
and in this way occupy as much room as possible, keeping the 
centre of the plant quite free and open. The particular example 


unable to send out 
its branches in the orthodox style, and has curved them up in a 
most remarkable fashion. In this way a maximum amount of 
light has been secured for the foliage all along, and, of course, as 
soon as the tree attained to any size it would push out of the way 
any others surrounding it. S. Lronarp Bastin. 


SHOOTING. 


PARTRIDGE »v. PHEASANT. 
ARTRIDGES have had one or two bad sets back in the 
course of the last six or seven years, and nothing, in 
the opinion of the present writer, shows more complete 
justification of the wiser methods which have come 
into general vogue, during something like the same 
period, for their care, than the fact that, in spite of the sets back, 
the stock has shown such a fine increase all over the country. It 
may almost be said that the increase is ubiquitous. Probably 
an exception has to be made of some parts ot the East Lothian 
country, which has always been a fine partridge-producing 
district, even as it has always been very fine agricultural land. 
Here is a combination cf two good features which do not always 
go together. Partridges there, on such estates as Archerfield, 
of Mrs. Ogilvie- Hamilton, Gosford, of Lord Wemyss, Yester, of 
Lord Tweeddale, and so on, are not quite as good as they 
used to be. ‘The local people attribute this, in large measure 
at least, to periodic plagues of rats in very large numbers. 
No doubt a plague of these egg-destroyers must count for 
a good deal in the result, and the Lothians do seem rather 
more subject to such visitations than other places; but perhaps 
another cause which counts for even more is the constantly 
improved and improving farming, carrying the arable land right 
up to the fences, leaving less and less space for those ragged 
fringes of long grass and other herbage in which the partridges 
may nest, and so laying the nests, when made in the fences, 
more and more open to the observation of any poacher, on four legs 
or ontwo. Then, again, the farmers clear out their ditches earlier 
than they used to, regardless of the interests of the partridge ; 
and this, again, removes the cover from the nests. This country 
and this condition of things, however, are exceptional, and all 
over the kingdom the stock of partridges, as a rule, is increasing 
steadily, in spite of the iosses which have been occasioned by 
some bad weather occurring just at the hatch-out time. The 
conditions in East Lothian differ much from the conditions in 
East Anglia in the fact that in the former country and other 
fine partridge-producing lands of the East Coast of Scotland 
the land is so valuable for agriculture that the farming interest 
cannot be sacrificed to the shooting interest, as it can be, and is, 
in many parts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

It is all the more unfortunate that these sets back should 
have occurred just during the period named, because it coincides 
with the date at which so much more care and attention has 
been given to the partridges. The bad seasons come, therefore, 
asa discouragement; and yet, strictly speaking, the fact that even 
in the face of such evil circumstances the stock can still show 
steady and even remarkable increase ought, reasonably, to serve 


as the highest possible encouragement. A curious exchange of 
their mutual positions in the esteem of the game-preserver has 
taken place between the partridge and the pheasant. ‘The whole 
history of shooting in anything like its modern sense is a very 
brief one to tell, for it only began with the introduction of 
the breechloader. ‘Therewith came in the fashion of driving 
birds forward to the guns instead of their being shot 
by guns coming to them from behind. That was the date at 
which the papers were full of the “cruelty of the battue,” and so 
on. The pheasant was the bird of first consideration, and if you 
will look at the Badminton Library Shooting, first edition, the 
space which the pheasant, its rearing and its bringing to the gun, 
occupies, in comparison with the consideration shown to the 
partridge, is very large. So the case stood, in common estima- 
tion, until relatively tew years ago, aud then a reaction set in. 
It was found that nine pheasants out of ten, in those flat 
countries which happen to be the most suitable for pheasant- 
rearing, came so low that there was no fun in shooting them. With 
driven partridges, on the other hand, it was found that no shot 
was ever a very simple one. They began to be looked on as far 
more satisfactory birds than the pheasants for the gunner. At the 
same time, people’s eyes began to be opened to the really not very 
surprising fact that by taking intelligent thought and care they 
could add a good many brace to their partridge stock. When 
these two conclusions were reached, the step was short towards 
providing a special keeper to look after the partridges. Hitherto 
it had been deemed that the partridge could best be left to look 
after itself, and thatall the keeper’s attention was to be devoted 
to. the pheasants ; a watcher was good enough for the partridges. 
Now there is a distinct disposition to look after the partridges and 
to leave the pheasants alone, so far as the rearing of tame birds 
goes. Pheasants are such bad mothers that it is almost necessary 
to gather up a certain number of their scattered eggs and set 
them under hens; but the wholesale buying of eggs and rearing 
birds to put out is being dropped in large measure, and those 
who are abandoning this artificial means of providing sport are 
the better sportsmen and those who are the leaders of shooting 
opinion. This being the case, there is every reason to suppose 
that the fashion which they have set will be a lasting one, that it 
will be followed more and more, and that the partridge will 
continue to increase in popularity, while the pheasant yields 
place to it. At the present moment we are lamenting one of the 
worst partridge seasons on record, so that it requires some little 
courage to write of the birds in any optimistic strain; but in spite 
of the temporary sets back the advance is steady and will be 
permanent, though it may take a year or two for their recovery 
from the effects of such a bad hatching spring as the last. 
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THE VALUE OF SILENCE, 
IN many forms of sport it is certain that we do not realise sufficiently the 
good old saving that silence is golden. It is quite common to see people 
going ferreting and talking like a suffragettes’ meeting right over the earths 
down which they are about to send the ferrets. It is a great handicap to all 
chances of good sport thus to put the keen-eared rabbits on the alert. The 
holes shou!d be approached in silence, and the guns should stand to leeward 
of them if possible, so as not to suggest to the nostrils of the bunny, as it 
hesita‘es whether to bolt or allow itself to be eaten in its burrow, that some 
hostile forces are awaiting it if it does show itself on the surface of the globe. 
Professional ferreters understand these little matters well enough, but the 
amateur is apt to regard such precautions with a lofty contempt. 
A Keerer’s WHISPER. 

We used to know an old keeper, who must now, it is to be feared, be 
gathered to his fathers, who was gifted with a voice of such extraordinary 
power that once, when two gunshots in quick succession had been fired in 
order to start the beating line, and the beaters had failed to hear the shots, 
he sheuted to them to come forward, and they heard him at once, This 
tremendous organ was not quite perfectly under his control, and when the 
guns were approaching a covert in which they were expecting to find several 
hares, he was often known co come up to them and say, in what he supposed 
to be a whisper, ‘I want you to be very quiet, please, in going up to this 
covert. If you make any noise the hares ’Il slip out.” But the whisper in 
which he gave this warning was of such force of sound that it instantiy put 
every hare within a mile on the alert, The manner in which this warning 


ON THE 


CONGESTED ST. ANDREWS. 

HE congestion of the links at St. Andrews is coming to a 
point at which it threatens to mean a serious diminution 
to the golfing pleasure of those who are best capable of 
appreciating this, which is still, in my humble judgment, 
the best of all courses, although less good than it used 

to be when whins flanked the course on either side. Bunkers 
have been cut in places as a substitute for them; but the effect of 
those bunkers is to punish the driver who goes just a little off the 
line, while he who drives very wildly is to the far side of them 
altogether and wholly escapes punishment. All that, however, 
is another story, and in spite of the wearing away of the whins 
the old course is so good that the best golfers desire to play on 
it before all others. By the word best is here meant those who 
are best able to appreciate the qualities of so fine a course, and 
if the congestion was occasioned by the press of those who could be 
described in any such terms, the case would not be nearly as evil 
as. it is. What exasperates every right-thinking golfer is that 
the great multitude of the players is not so composed. Men who 
are obviously tiros, and women who ought to know better than 
to exhibit such a travesty of the game as they produce, may be 
seen starting off gaily, while good players sometimes fail to draw 
a starting-time and do not get off at all. Let me make peace 
quickly with the suffragettes by saying that this is much more a 
question of golfing capacity than of sex: there are many men 
among these starters who have far more reason to be ashamed 
than many of the women. ‘They would be far better placed on 
the Jubilee course, which is quite good enough to cater for their 
very moderate needs. 

The solution of the question, however, is a very much less 
simple one than many people realise, and far less obvious than 
some of those who tackle it in the newspapers seem to su_ po e. 
The remedy which these quack doctors suggest with all confi- 
dence, and censure the Royal and Ancient Club for not adopting, 
is to impose a charge for playing on the old course, which shall 
be levied on all who are not either members of the club or rate- 
payers of the town. Unfortunately, the Royal and Ancient 
Club has no power whatever to put onsuch acharge. Probably 
it would gladly do so if it might. The decision in the matter 
rests with the members of the Town Council, who, presumably, 
are more or less the mouthpieces of the wishes of the ratepayers 
who appoint them; and if salvation really is to be found in the 
imposition of such a charge for playing on the old course, then 
the first step towards the devoutly to be wished consummation 
must be a change of heart on the part of the townsfolk in virtue 
of which they shall realise that the charge would be for the good 
of the town and of themselves. There are signs that such a 
change is in progress. The means which may be potent to effect 
or to hasten it may be found in the spectacle of unoccupied 
houses and “lodgings to let,” which golfers refrain from taking 
because the difficulty of getting a start deters them from visiting 
St. Andrews. The question in the minds of the townspeople is 
between Protection and Free Trade. The idea of many of them 
is that more visitors are attracted by the prospect of playing on 
this incomparable links for nothing than are deterred by the 
difficuity and doubt of getting a start. Possibly it may be so; 
but the question, rightly understood, is one of quality as well as 
of quantity. There is no doubt that the visitors attracted by the 
Free Trade policy are not those who are likely to be most useful 
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was given was just a little unfortunate, but in its spirit and intention it was 
perfectly correct. It is quite usual to see guns coming up to a covert chatting 
away so loudly that every hare it may contain is sure to try to steal ou', on 
the far side, unnoticed, if possible, by the ‘‘ stops,” or, if not unnoticed, 
braving their attentions and dashing past them. 

THz CUNNING OF THE HARE. 

We are often apt to look on the hare as rather a stupid little beast, but 
those who know him well are disposed to give him quite a different character. 
A man who had been Master of Harriers for many years and afterwards a 
Master of Foxhounds, assured the present writer that in his opinion the hunted 
hare was far more cunning than the hunted fox. One instance of its artifice 
which he related could hardly be credited, if the narrator were not a man of 
most truth-telling nature, peculiarly indisposed to exaggeration. He averred 
that his hounds had lost their hare in the vicinity of a pond and could carry 
the scent no further, though he made a cast all round it. At length, as he 
was looking closely in all the tufts of rushes and other herbage on the bank, 
he was attracted by a very slight movement in the water, and there, on a yet 
nearer inspection, he found the unfortunate hare, which had sunk itself into 
the water, with its ears laid back and only its nostrils above the surface for 
breathing. Carrying this, a perfectly true story in mind, one cannot any 
longer doubt the intelligence of the hare, even were other indications wanting, 
and it is only necessary to look at its long ears—really natural ear trumpets— 
to understand the necessity for silence when approaching an animal so well 
provided with acoustic organs. 
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to the town by taking the better houses and spending money. 
All the townslolk who have little lodgings to let, in which the 
little people who wish to live and to play golf cheaply are accom- 
modated, have a personal interest in maintaining the present 
position; but their interest is distinctly opposed to those who 
have property in the better lodgings and hotels, and opposed 
to the interests of the shopkeepers, so far as the latter are not also 
holders, or part holders, of the small lodgings. Where the hard- 
earned shillings and pence are in danger, a broad-minded view of 
bigger interests is not to be expected; but it is to be hoped that 
in course of time, and a short time, the broader view will prevail 
which will permit the imposition of a charge that will make the 
old course less impossible for those who are really able to 
recognise its merit. I donot think there is any undue selfishness 
in this point of view. One grudges tiie use of links so glorious 
as the old classic course of St. Andrews to the hopelessly 
inexpert, because they are wholly unworthy of it. They really 
cannot value it properly, and would be just as well off on a very 
inferior course. Nuine-tenths of the strokes which it requires for 
its proper playing are not within their philosophy at all. Unfortu- 
nately, though it demands so much for its proper playing, it is 
at the same time a very easy course for the duffer. He seldom 
gets into such trouble, more’s the pity, as to induce him to give 
up in despair, so he disports himself on it with glee, to the 
exasperation of better men. 

The proposal which all right-minded persons wish to see 
carried (that is, of course, men whose minds are of the same way 
of thinking as the writer’s) is that a charge for playing shall be 
made on the old course and that the new course shall be free. 
The present arrangement is that there is a charge on the new 
course for non-members and non-ratepayers, but none on the 
old; and this is, obviously, a further incentive to the economical 
duffer to block the way on the old course. ‘The alteration would 
appeal to his instincts of economy in the direction of inclining 
him to play rather on the untaxed new course. There is something 
(as usual) to be said on the other side. Some members of the 
Royal and Ancient are disposed to think that whereas at 
present, if a man fails to get a number which permits him to 
play two rounds of the old course in the day, he can always get 
off, after a certain while of waiting, on the new; under the 
changed dispensation as proposed he might still fail to get off on 
the old, and would find the new far more tightly blocked than it 
isnow. There is something in the argument, but probably the 
other view has much the better of it. Under the new plan in 
prospect, the golfer of importance would have an increased 
chance of playing on the better course, which he would surely 
gladly purchase at the price of a rather less chance or certainty 
of playing on the less good. In the actual numbers of golfers, 
taking both courses together, it is unlikely that the alteration 
would make any difference. Their distribution is all that it 
would alter, sending more of the hopelessly inept to the new 
course, which is still far too good for them, and leaving the old 
for those who are not past hope. The genuine golfer, not yet 
a member of the club, would have his fair chances of a round on 
payment of a green fee. It is only of such barren fig trees as 
the cheap tourist and tripper that the green fée would dis- 
encumber the sacred ground. And this is as we wish it. It is 
said, and truly said, that the intolerable congestion only occurs 
in the months of summer and autumn; but these, unfortunately, 
are just the months which matter. : 
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GOLFING GROUND GAINED ON THE ScorrisH Coast. 
ON the English East Coast, where are many golf links, the Commission on 
Coast Erosion might find only too many opportunities for observing the 
particular phenomenon which their labours are directed towards arresting, but 
on several of the Scottish East Coast links there is a distinct gain in progress 
of good golfing ground. The Muirfield course has extended its boundary 
wall back into the country of bents and sand-dunes, and all the land which it 
has thus taken in has proved perfectly good for golfing uses. There are 
acres and acres of the same quality which are still left outside the wall, and 
beyond the fringe that has already consolidated itself sufficiently for golf to 
he played on it within very few months of its first treatment by the green- 
keeper, there are further acresand acres which are in a more or less advancedstate 
of hardening up, the grass gradually gaining on the loose sand. The progress of 
a still more substantial accession is in evidence at St. Andrews. Right 
away from the mouth of the Eden estuary links ground is being fo med at a 
great rate, some of which has already been put to its obvious use, in the 
Jubilee course, and the marram can be seen encroaching on the sand of the 
seashore. From the side of the town a sea wall is being run out to meet this 
accession, and in a few years’ time it is quite likely that the Jubilee course 
will be continued right across that part of the beach on which the burn now 
spreads itself, bearing a golf ball or two along with it. Even now there is 
golf being played where only twenty years ago the sea was breaking. It 
certainly looks as if such a considerable gain as this must be cue to a gradual 
rising of the land on that part of the coast-line. 
THE WINNER OF THE HAmBRO Bowl. 

A young golfer who seems as if he might pcssess ‘‘elements of 
greatness,” to use the classic phrase, has just won, from ‘‘scratch,” the 
tournament at Eastbourne for the Hambro Chailenge Bowl, open to members 
of all Sussex clubs. This is Mr. R. G. Gardner, whose father is a scratch 
player. Tne son has the advantage of having begun the game as a boy, and 
has very great power with all his clubs. Lately, playing in the North, he 
reduced an opponent, who is himself no short driver, to a condition, passing 
through the stage of heroic effort, of ultimate despair by the length of his 
driving. If he gets sufficient time to give to the game and the kind of 
matches with good players to make him take it seriously he ought to go far. 

THE AMERICANS AND THE INVITATION TO Mr. C. B. MACDONALD. 

I am very glad to be able to say that I have received a letter from one 
who is high and influential in the councils of the American golfers to the 
effect that in his opinion those golfers will consider the appointment of Mr. 
C B. Mac.onald to the Rules of Golf Committee as a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of their right to let their voice be heard in deliberations on the rules, 
and also as providing a ready means for communication of their ideas, It 
is, of course, no more than a personal opinion which he is thus stating, but 
it is an unusually well-informed and judicious opinion, After all, why 
should the Americans fail to be well pleased? There is every reason why 
they should be pleased, and we may hope that further talk of an American 
code of rules will be deferred indefinitely. HORACE HU‘ICHINSON, 


THE COURTESY OF THE GREEN. 

O quality is more essential to the keenness of the 
pleasure which all golfers derive from the golf links 
than that which is known as the courtesy of the 
green. Little courtesies, it has been said, sweeten 
life ; and even a limited experience of match play on 

any popular links must carry the conviction to any golfer’s mind 
that the game is only tasted in its highest form of enjoyment 
when the strictest etiquette is maintained, not only between the 
individual players, but as between the player himself and all 
those who are using the links at the time. Yet it is safe to say 
that the simple injunctions which are printed under the heading 
of “ Etiquette of Golf” are not so carefully observed to-day as 
they should be. There seems to be a tendency as the game 
grows in popularity, as the membership of clubs multiplies and 
as the links become more and more crowded with players, to 
allow the purely individual selfish instinct of the player and his 
interest in his own particular game to override the restraining 
influences which should mould his playing conduct so as_ to 
harmonise with the convenience and pleasure of his fellow- 
players. Assuredly the instinct in all of us is to be much more 
intent upon the fortunes of our own match than upon either the 
convenience or the difficulties of those couples who may be ahead 
or who may be following us. But it is never a pleasing subject 
of contemplation, either when we turn an introspective eye upon 
our own behaviour, or note with less tolerance the moral golfing 
infirmities of others, that the sum and substance of all this 
disregard of golfing etiquette is often to spoil and make miserable 
the enjoyment of our fellows. The “ Etiquette of Golf” is a 
concise little moral code of behaviour for the golf links which all 
golfers are none the worse for perusing from time to time, and, 
above all, of allowing the precepts to be inflexibly carried out in 
the actual practice of the game. 

Let one or two points be noted by way of illustration. Ina 
mighty and popular city like London the majority of the golf 
links are necessarily situated many miles beyond the borders of 
the town. On a Saturday morning trains are laden at a particular 
hour with golfers all anxious to spend a pleasant day on the 
links. Forty or fifty of these players, for example, belong to 
one club, with the result that when the train arrives there is the 
inevitable hurry and scurry to obtain priority in teeing a ball, 
with a congested first tee, which is, perhaps, not cleared of 
players until after the lapse of an hour or an hour and a-half. 
This congestion means a long and irritating wait on the first tee, 
an ordeal which close observation of golfing human nature 
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clearly shows is neither borne with philosophic calm nor sweet 
humility. But a circumstance which frequently strikes the 
observer on one of these crowded tees on the arrival of a 
morning train is that there is already a small crowd of players 
in possession who live in the locality. The local players take 
possession of the tee just before the arrival of the train, leaving 
the strangers from afar the remote chance of being able to get 
in a round before luncheon, or, alternatively, to give up the early 
round as hopeless, and to begin the day’s play after an early and 
scrambling lunch. Now it is here that the lack of an accom- 
modating courtesy in the enjoyment of the links becomes 
obviously apparent. The local golfers might easily get rid of 
the first tee congestion, the scrambling to secure an early place 
and the loudly-expressed discontent of the players who have 
undergone the railway journey, by assembling at least half-an- 
hour earlier, thereby getting a fair start, and leaving the green 
comparatively clear for the newcomers. The display of such a 
desire to think of the troubles of those who journey to the links 
from a distance, and to smooth their path to the attainment of a 
pleasant day's golf, would assuredly be appreciated as a distinc 
mark of courtesy, and in the highest degree as an observance of 
the sweetening effect of golfing etiquette. 

There are two other instances in which etiquette is not so 
well observed as it should be. One crying evil is that of the 
incorrigibly slow player, with a clear.hole ahead, but who will 
not yield place to remove the congestion behind. Personal 
remonstrance is usually unavailing to break down hardened 
obstinacy. Another case is that which relates to the method 
that should be followed of one match passing another. One of 
the provisions of the “ Etiquette of Golf” is that players looking 
for a lost ball must allow other matches coming up to pass them. 
Though that provision is clear and definite, daily observation 
shows that it is more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. There are many players who have lost a sliced or 
pulled ball in the rough ground at the side of the course, and who 
pay not the slightest heed to the convenience of the players who 
are following close upon their heels. Accompanied by their 
caddies they hunt diligently in the bracken, usually with their 
backs to the players coming up from behind. They will spend a 
good many minutes in the search for the ball, and yet they will 
not make the slightest sign to those waiting behind that it is their 
wish not to block the green by signalling the courteous invitation 
that it is their wish to be passed. Such behaviour is neither 
consonant with the courtesy of the green nor with the amiable 
etiquette of doing to others as they would be done by—a precept 
which the majority of golfers are proud to think is still the 
animating rule of conduct on the links. In addition to that want 
of considerate thought for the general convenience of the body 
of players using the links at the time, the players who have lost 
their ball will sometimes give the signal to pass, and then, having 
found their ball as the next match approaches them, they will 
play on in a skimble-skamble kind of way so as to prevent the 
players whom they have invited to pass from getting ahead of them. 
One often sees as a result of this disregard of etiquetie two 
matches standing in the neighbourhood of the same_ putting 
green, with the inevitable block at the next and succeeding tees 
owing to the delay that has been caused by the searchers for the 
lost ball. This behaviour, which is to-day very common, is a 
distinct breach of etiquette ; and one can only appeal as strongly 
as may be to the better judgment of such players to pay a little 
less heed to their own selfish convenience and to show more 
amiable courtesy in behalf of others. A. J. Ropertson. 


COMEDIES IN... LITTLE: 


REPORTS FROM SCHOOL. 


Mr. FREEMAN, AGED 50. 
Mrs. FrReEeMAN, AGED 40. 


March 15th.—At breakfast, in a large country house, reading their 
letters, 

Mrs. F.: I have got a letter from Freddy. The little 
wretch has got into trouble. 

Mr. F.: What about ? 

Mrs. F.: It’s about a dog. He says: “ Dearest M.,—The 
only news is that I’ve been up to the Head. It’s about a dog 
that I bought from achap. It’s called Bell. I’m sure Father’ll 
like Bell when he sees her 4 

Mr. F. (interrupting): Hum! I’m not so very certain. 

Mrs. F. (veading): ‘‘1 think she’s a fox-terrier “4 

Mr. F*. (interrupting again): That doesn’t seem so very 
certain either. 

Mrs. F. (continuing to read): ** Montgomery Minor has yot 
an Aberdeen terrier, at least we think he’s an Aberdeen terrier, 
so we put them together and made a pack. I was M.F.H., and 
Montgomery Minor first and second whips. Up to the present 
we have run three drags and several rats, to say nothing of a cat 
or two, and last Saturday we had our first kill of one rat after a 
fine run in the open of more than twenty yards. But on Tuesday 
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the silly ass running the drag ran right into a beak and got 
copped, and before he could get away from the beak the whole of 
the pack had come up, with the field and the hunt officers—that is 
me and Montgomery Minor—and the consequence was I’ve been 
up to the Head. He was fairly decent about it, and I doubt if 
there'll be any more trouble, only the pack’s practically 
disbanded, and I have resigned my position a- Master. 
Am expecting a presentation of plate to I. Freeman, Esq., 
M.F.H., for his sterling services as M.I’.H., the sportsmanlike 
way in which he has hunted the country for the past, etc., etc. 
Your affectionate son, FREDDY FREEMAN.” 
March 16th.—At breakfast as before. 

Mr. F.: Why, here's a letter trom the Head. I hope it’s 
nothing serious that that little fool Freddy’s been doing. 

Mrs. F. (anxiously): Oh, dear, 1 hope not. Oh, whatever 
isit? (Mr. F. goes on reading to himself.) 

Mrs. F. (exasperated): Oh, do read it out to me! What 
does he say ? 

Mr. F. (soothingly): There, .here! You can read it for 
vourself. It is nothing so very dreadful, after all. It seems he 
kept the dog at an inn—that seems to have been an aggravation 
of the offence, because the pubs, and so on, are out of bounds ; 
and quite right, too! (Throws letter to her across the table.) 

Mrs. F.: Ob! and I wrote to Freddy yesterday, and told 
him I thought there wasn’t anything really so very bad in what 
he did. 

Mr. F.: Well, that’s practically what the Head says, too— 
and quite true, of course; but (doubtfully) Vm not quite sure that 
it was necessary for you to write and tell him so. His letter did 
not seem as if he was overwhelmed with penitence. 

Mrs. F.: I’m sure he feels things much more than you 
think—much more than he will let himself show. 

Mr. F. smiles grimly—says nothing. 

March 17th.—As before. 

Mrs. F.: Another letter from Freddy. (Reads it to herself. 
Mr. F. shows no signs of wishing to know what is in tt until his own 
letters ave finished, though she gives him intimation, by folding ana 
unfolding the letter with a deal of crackling, and by fierce glances across 
the table, that it is his duty as a father to wish to know about it at 
once. } 

Mr. F. (having finished his letters): Well, what does the 
young rascal say ? 

A Mrs. F. (who has carefully put the letter away in her pocket as 
he begins to speak): Oh, do you care to know? It is nothing very 
interesting, 

Mr. F. (kindly): Oh, come, come. Don't be cross about 
it. Let's bear what he’s got to say. 

Mrs. I. (mollified, drawing the letter from her pocket): There is 
a message to you in it, too, now I come to think of it. Yes 
(unfolding letter) —he says, ‘1 have been up to the Head again about 
the dog, and am much annoyed to find he should have thought it 
necessary to write to Father. However, he was fairly decent 
about it, and, | am glad to say, took the same broad-minded view 
of the matter as you do, and | have now arranged it all with him, 
so I hope Father will not allow it to disturb his serenity any 
further. I am sorry it all should have happened, and cannot but 
think the Head very much to blame for troubling Father on such 
a trifling subject. At first he said I] was to send Bell home at 
once, but I said I was afraid I could not do that. He asked me 
why, and I told him the pheasants were sitting. So we have 
arranged it that | am to let Bell stay on at the pub—it’s only at 
the back, | don’t go through the bar—till the end of the half; 
but I am not to go and see her. lam sure Father will like her 
when he sees her.” (Mrs. Freeman folds up letter —a pause). 

Mrs. F.: Well ? 

Mr. F.: Well. 

Mrs. F. (annoyed): Haven't you anything to say about it ? 

Mr. &.: I was thinking. : 

Mrs. F.: Thinking? Well, can’t vou think out a little 
louder than that? 

Mr. F.: | was wondering what time of year the Head 
thinks pheasants are sitting in our county. 


HUNTING NOTES 
Se JT f J . Ss. 

ORD LONSDALE intends to hunt the eastern side of his country 
very thoroughly, and I expect to sce and hear of some great 
runs, for it is a sporting country and notable, except. in one 
or two places, for stout, old foxes. This, of course, is not 
the fashionable side of the country. There is plough, but 
it is rideable and carries a good scent; the fences are 

formidable, and here and there is a stone wall; but there ‘is plenty of 
room in the big fields and seldom a crowd. The coverts are large, 
Witham and Morkery Woods, for example ; but woodland foxes are ever 
the best, and he who would see the great runs in any country should 
never miss the woodland draws. 

The following extract--from the hunting diary of a relative, who 
spent all the leave that a soldier who saw service in every campaign 
from the Sikh War to the Mutiny could spare in hunting in Leicester- 
shire—tells of runs in this country when the present Master’s’ father 
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‘the third Earl of Lonsdale) was Master: “I had luck this morning. 
The fox was no sooner found than he was away, and I slipped 
through the wood (Witham) close to the tail hounds. In the open 
I saw that few were with hounds, and his Lordship’s big dogs were 
literally running over the grass. Morkery Wood was ahead, and I 
sat down to ride so as to be with hounds on going into the wood. They 
went slap through without a pause and I lost ground, yet managed to 
reach Exton and see hounds swinging a little towards me in the park, 
I could see the pack lengthen out as they do when running for blood, 
when all of a sudden they stopped. The run was over. The fact was the 
fox dropped down dead before hounds. Of course the scent ceased. A 
keeper found the fox stiff and cold the next day.” In those days the 
Cottesmore dog hounds were noted for their size, but nowadays they 
are much the same as the Belvoir, about 24in. for dogs and 23in. 
for bitches. E 

The Cottesmore hounds are still remarkable for their working qualities, 
as the following will show - * You asked me to tell you of the best hunt | 
have had this weck, and ! think I enjoyed my morning with the Cottes- 
more as wellas any When i reached hounds they had already worked 
Woodwellhead and were proceeding to draw Cottesmore Gorse. Nothing 
is such atest of hounds as a thick close covert like this. They hunted con- 
tinuously with a beautiful cry for two hours. This was useful for hounds 
and led to some fun for us later. The disturbance of the coverts had set 
foxes wandering. ‘There was one trotting along the railway.  Gillson 
touched his horn and hounds were quickly laid on the line. This is, as 
you know, a pretty bit of country. The pack were close to their fox. 
He set his mask as for Woodwellhead, but turned sharply by Market 
Overton, and we galloped back to Cottesmore Gorse, where hounds 
caught and killed him. A pleasant morning ; we had a ride, hounds had 
a flutter in the open and hunted a fox to death. A leash of foxes, two in ° 
covert and one in the open. Almost an ideal morning’s cub-hunting for 
late October’ 

There have been tew better or faster gallops with staghounds than 
that of last Monday week. I have already twice before recorded runs 
quite out of the common on the Dulverton side of the country. The 
stags are not so easy to find now as they were. They are growing 
restless. and the night before the hunt | heard one belling on the 
hillside. a sure sign that stag-hunting is nearly over. Old stags generally 
have a younger companior, and though the old stag was the object, the 
tufters roused the squire and not his lord. There was a screaming scent 
and it was hard to stop hounds. The younger stag, moreover, was 
“warrantable” and he was hunted. Not only was there a scent, but 
after climbing out of Red Cleave the stag waited. ‘Then hounds drove 
at him, almost in view, hard and fast. Luckily it was good galloping 
ground, but even so the long-drawn-outline of hounds gained on us 
yard by yard. ‘The only thing to do was to sit down and catch hold of 
the horse and keep him going well within himself. Be you light-weight 
or heavy. a horse pushed too hard must soon stop on these hills. 
Nothing but perfect confidence in your horse or your second horseman 
could justify one in riding right up to hounds for that flying four miles. 
The best the average man could do was to keep touch with the hunt, and 
this one must always do on Exmoor, at whatever cost. The downward 
slope gave the bold ones a chance. Sit back, catch hold, touch him with the 
spurs, and go down as fast 4s you dare, and then the Master and his men 
will beat you. Even in the valley there was no time to spare, for 
hounds were practically never off the line, turn and dodge as the stag 
would. Never has the pack been more musical, as if the scent was so 
delightful that they could not help talking about it. Nor was this the 
end, though some of us hoped it might be. There was yet another gallop 
as fast as the first, or as bad for the horse, before the stag was killed. 
But at last this gallant stag is at bay, the hounds clamouring round him 
at Blackpool below the bridge. Two hours and twenty minutes, and 
hounds hardly off the line the whole way. It was difficult to get a pull, 
and it was well for those whose horses had no further than Dulverton to 
go home. How some ot the Minehead people got back I do not know. 

No country has had better scenting days lately than the Pytchley. 
They have had an unusual amount of sport, considering the drawbacks of 
the present season—late harvest, scanty rain and consequent hard ground. 
But they have a most excellent Master, and the huntsman who of all 
others has fulfilled his early promise. The present pack dates from 
1874, when Lord Spencer bought the Duhallow ; but since then the best 
blood has been infused into the kennel. Mr. Wroughton and John Isaac 
bred Potentate and Marquis and other less-famous hounds. A Pytchley 
hound must not only be a good worker, for they have some fair-sized 
woodlands, and, away from the Wednesday country and the Harborough 
pastures, some rough and varied stretches of plough, but also quick to 
get away from the crowd. The following account speaks for itself: 
“The best thing of a good cub-hunting season was from Norton to 
Badby, which we may put down at five miles. The pace was good and 
the greater part of the run over grass. This was one of the zallops that 
one can only see comfortably in a fashionable country in the autumn, 
when hounds can do their work without the pressure of a crowd. The 
meet was Dodford Holt, in the Weedon and Daventry country. There 
was a lot of hunting here and at Brockhall, a covert well known to the 
‘Regiment’ (the R.A.). Hounds killed three cubs, and then from a 
place the name of which I do not know they went’away with the dash 
of hounds that hardly know defeat. Ne doubt it was an old fox, 
but hounds and field had earned a gallop. The country was too 
blind and hard to ride the line, but hounds drove beautifully, and the 
Pytchley of to-day are full of music, so that we knew where they were. 
It was very pretty to see them swing back to the line when the leaders 
overran it and the pack spread out and recovered the scent, some eager, 
hard-driving young hounds coming to the front each time. but the fox 
knew where he was going and went pretty straight, and hounds were 
stopped when Badby Wood came in sight—that covert is full of foxes, 
and must be left for another day. I am looking forward to the season, 
and expect to have a very enjoyable one.” The Exmoor season is at its 
best in the autumn and iate spring. Hunting is difficult and sometimes 
impossible in the winter months. Practically the Exmoor foxhounds could 
hunt all the year, and old Mr. Snow used certainly to hunt the cliffs in the 
summer in order to drive the foxes out of them. “ We have had excellent 
sport,” writes a correspondent, “ but you will understand that it is difficult 
to describe our best runs. There is everything in them that can be 
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wished for—-pace, point and not a few difficulties; but there is not 
the incident about a moorland run that one meets with in hunting in 
enclosed countries. I do not say that it is not as enjoyable in its way, 
but it is certainly much more difficult to write about. Foxes here make 
good points ; we have had two first-rate runs, one of seven miles and one 
of five, the latter absolutely without a check. Hounds found their fox in 
Lyncombe, and then away over the open. The new pack drove and 
chimed on the line, for the he: ither holds a serving scent. Of course, 
stopping in the ordinary sense is impossible, and there is always the 
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chance, nay, the probability, of the fox going to ground. The very fact 
of the direct line and the pace suggest ‘thi it the sharp old moorland fox 
knows where he is bound for, and at Cornham it is ‘ who-whoop’ over 
an earth. Not that we don’t kill foxes here—we do, but in one way 
it may be said that the better the run the smaller the chance of a kill.” 
Nor are these the only records of sport that have reached me. I suppose 
some of the best woodland hunting in England is to be enjoyed in the 
long range of coverts which are to be found on the borders of the 
Fitzwilliam and Cottesmore countries. x. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TELEGONY. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*Country LiFe.’’} 
Sik,—I have read the letter in Counrry Lire of Sep- 
tember 21st 72 Telegony, and agree with it in every 
particular, I have tried various experiments, and have 
no evidence whatever that a male can transmit characters 
from one female to another, but at the same time I have 
refused to let a valuable shorthorn bull serve a Jersey 
cow, simply because there is a strong impression among 
stockmen that mental impressions upon the male affect 
his future progeny, especially if the male happens to be a 
youny one. As to impressions upon the female there 
can be no doubt whatever. My last experiment was 
with a pure Berkshire boar upon a pure large black sow. 
The result is that, though the sow has had two subse- 
quent litters by a pure black boar, the last litter of young 
pigs have white markings; in fact, the markings are as 
distinct as in the litter by the Berkshire boar. These 
pigs can be seen at any time at Shenstone Court, Licb- 
field, by anyone. —K. P. Cooper. 





JUMPING SALMON. 

[To tHE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sirk,—I enclose two photographs taken at the Shin 
Falls, four miles from Lairg. The first one shows 
a general view of the falls and the other salmon in the act of jumping.— IT. 





WASP SCISSORS. 
[To THE Eprrar or ‘ Country Lirz.”] 
Sir,—Ae an erquiry from one of your readers for wasp scissors——these are 
made by the Mayfield Carving School, Sussex. Letters should be addressed 
to Miss Bell-Irving. I have seen ‘them in a great many houses, 
are very good,—IEkNest W. Sprory. 


and they 


[To tHE Epiror or -*Country LIFE.” ]} 
Sir,—The School of Art, Mayfield, Sussex, made some exceilent wasp 
‘*tongs,” as we call-them, for me last year, and the various friends to whom 
they were given seemed to think them both quaint and most efficacious. The 
price in oak varies from 2s. 6d. onwards, according to the amount of carving 
bestowed on the blades. The hon. secretary, Miss Bell-Irving, will, I am sure, 
be most happy to receive orders for them, to be ex cuted by the School of 
Art pupils. —Lucy D. GREAVES. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Countrry Lirr.’’] 
Sir,—The wasp tongs or scissors referred to by your correspondent are made 
by an Irish village industry, and were obtainable recently at the price of, I 
think, 2s. 6d. through the Lady de Ros, Old Court, Strangford, County Down ; 
also at the Home Arts and Industries Exhibitions, Albert Hall. There are 
two patterns, that with diagonal blades being the best for catching wasps on 
a flat surface, such as a window.—J. G. T. 

THE STORAGE OF APPLES. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘f‘CountryY LIFE.”] 
S1x,—I should be glad to know whether clean straw or newspaper is the 
most suitable material to lay on the shelves for storing apples.—F. G. 


[The best plan is to have shelves of slats rin, to Ijin. apart, and thus 





JUMPING SALMON, 





THE SHIN FALLS. 


allow free ventilation, If straw is used it should be dry and ciean ; where 
there is any suspicion of damp the apples will keep better without it 
Correspondents should always enclose their name and address.—Ep | 


FERN-STEALING. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘*CountRyY LIFE.’ | 
Sir,—In your editorial note on ** Fern-stealing ” in your issue for October 5th 
you give a list of convictions for this offence in Devonshire and Cornwall. 
It would be interesting to know whether in these cases action was taken 
under any special bye-law adopted by those counties and approved by the 
Home Office ; otherwise it would appear that the penalties inflicted, however 
well deserved, are unfortunately quite contrary to law.—-T. W. BAcon. 


POT- POURRLI. 
{To rHe Epiror oF ‘f Country LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—In answer to your correspondent ‘‘E, M. O.,” I beg to enclose an 
excellent recipe for pot-pourri handed down in our family for many genera- 
tions, but I cannot give its earliest date. It is late for making pot-pourri 
now. Gather about a peck of petals from sweet-scented, old-fashioned roses. 
Spread the petals on paper in a sunny window-seat, and turn each day till dry. 
As summer advances, add to this store heads of clove pinks, sprays of lavender 
and autumn violets. When thoroughly dried, place in a big china jar. Add 
2er. of musk, roz. of cloves well bruised, 10z. bruised coriander seeds, 
loz. orris-root, a little bergamot, }lb, brown sugar and $lb, bay 
salt. Over this mixtur: pour a small bottle of best distilled lavender 
water and a table spoonful of good brandy. Stir thoroughly every day 
for a week; then distribute in china bowls throvgnout the house,— 
BLANCHE HULTON. 





[To tHe Epiror oF ‘* Country LIiFk.”] 

S1r,—The following is a recipe for pot-pourri, which may be of use to 
your readers, Take all the petals available from 
sweet-smelling roses, the blossoms of honeysuckle, 
white jasmine, tuberose and other fragrant flowers 
—lavender buds, the leaves of lemon verbena, mint, 
balm of Gilead, sweet bay, bergamot, etc.; lay them 
on cardboard in the sun to dry, sprinkle them daily 
with salt and turn them over thoroughly for ten days. 
Then add the following: 20z. crushed allspice, 1oz. cloves, 
Ioz cinnamon, 20z. orris-root, shredded and _ bruised, 
1oz. musk; put in a jar and stir the contents daily, 
keeping the jar closed for six weeks when the pot- 
pourri will be ready for use. This quantity is sufficient 
for qt. of dried material. Lavender water, oil 
bergamot, shreds of lemon rind cut thin and more 
flowers can be added at any time, sprinkling them with 
salt occasionally.—M. S. 





{To rue Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—In answer to “‘E. M. O.,” I have pot-pourri 
which is not far short of 100 years old and may be 
much clder. It is still sweet, and quickly scents a 
room if the cover of the receptacle containing it is 
removed. The family recipe is as follows: Mix }0z. bay 
salt, }]b. saltpetre and a little common salt pounded ; 6d. 
storax, 3d. musk, } z. mace, oz. clcves, 1oz. crris-root 








and 10z. Benjamin all pounded; take sweet-scented rose leaves and other 
sweet-smelling flowers before the sun has taken the scent on dry mornings. 
Flowers must be dry, or they will grow mouldy; dry them in the shade. When 
a sufficient quantity has been obtained, mix all together and put in jars for 
keeping. A little dried lemon or orange peel is an improvemert. By adding 
fresh leaves every season it will keep for years. —HAT?1ERSLEN. 
THE LITTLE OWL IN KENT. 

{To tHE Eprror or ‘*CounrrRy LIFE.” 

Sik,—-It is generally known that the little owl has been imported and 





liberated at various times and places in the hope that it might become 


established with us as a breedin species; but, although the bird seems to be 
Cistributed throughout the wooded districts of Kent, records of its having 
nested appear to be extremely rare. On April Ist of the present year, I was 
fortunate enough to see one of these quaint little birds fly from a decaying oak 
tree. It flew straight and with an undulating flight, like a woodpecker, 
across an open field, where it was immediately worried by a pair of missel- 
thrushes, who evidently recognised in it, in spite of its small size, a possible 
enems. This owl might be mistaken for a missel-thrush at a distance. 1 
climbed the tree to investigate, and found that one small hole, barely large 
enough to admit one’s hand, but about 2ft. deep, was evidently the little 
owl’s home, as in it were various small feathers, some down and one pellet, 
the latter composed of the remains of mice and beetles. _ I visited the place 
a fortnight later, and, creeping quietly along, noticed the old bird sitting quite 
still on a thick branch of the next tree. She allowed me to approach within a 
few feet of her, and then suddenly flew away, and disappeared among the trees. 
I climbed the tree, and found, to my delight, that the nest contained one egg 

white, of course, and nearly round. A week later, again visiting the spot, I 
at first saw no sign of the owl; but, on climbing the tree and peeping into the 
hole, which was littered with pellets and down, I could see her on the nest, 
which she refused to leave. I could not see the exact number of eggs, even 
by lifting her; but I think there were four, On May 11th I again visited 
her, and she, as before, was sitting tight on six eggs. The next occasion on 
which I paid the bird a visit was May 25th, when the eggs had all hatched 
and the young ones doing well. Fat little creatures they were, and absolutely 
helpless. The old bird sat tight while I removed one of them, and, having 
taken the first of the accompanying photographs, replaced it in the nest. The 
other photograph was taken on June 8th, the nest being then littered with 
blackbirds’ wings and a hall- 


iull-grown starlings’ legs and wings, two young 





He is wonder- 
jully active too; the rapidity with which he springs from branch to branch 
and the way he throws himself forward when starting to fly are truly remarkable. 
It is said that he always picks birds before eating them ; this, however, is not 
the case, though he appears to dislike long wing and tail feathers. Once 
only did I hear the old bir] make any sound, and that was while I was taking 
some other photographs, when she was in an adjacent tree. The cry was some- 
thing like the sharp bark of a small dog heard at a distance. The under side 
of the wings of these young owls was pink at the base of the primaries, 
graduaily merging into a light grey towards the tips. It will indeed be sad 
if these interesting little birds are not allowed to continue to breed and 


eaten mole. So the little owl is a plucky bird, if a small one, 
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increase with us; but being, I presume, included in the gamekeeper’s list of 
vermin, they will probably share the fate of numerous other rarities that have 
paid the penalty for their confidence in mankind.—C. W. R. KNIGHT. 


SOME POISONOUS PLANTS. 
[To rHE Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.” | 

S1r,—IJ should be much obliged if you could tell me whether the English 
yew is poisonous or in any way injurious to cows or horses, also if laburnum, 
bay, laurustinus and euonymus are at all injurious ?—A. V. INNES VINE, 

[Yew is decidedly poisonous to cattle, and should never be planted in 
any place to which they have access. The seed is also poisonous, but not 
the scarlet substance which surrounds it. Children should not eat the fruit 
for this reason, the seed proving most injurious. By euonymus we presume 
you mean the beautiful spindle tree, whose seed-vessels make a scarlet glow 
in the hedgerows at this season. The fruit is harmful, especially to sheep. 
Laburnum is poisonous, leaves as weil as the fruits. Bay is used for 
flavouring, and the laurustinus is not, as far as we are aware, at all 
injurious.—ED. } 





A BABY PANTHER. 
(To tHe Epiror oF ‘* CountRY LIFE.’’] 
Six,—I enclcse a photograph of a baby panther, thinking you may care to 
publish it. It was found in the following manner: A cultivator went in the 
morning into the jungle to look for some goats that he bad lost. While searching 
in a rather thick and rocky place, bz heard a curious mewing, and, after hunting 
about to locate the sound, found a small cave w.th three tiny panther cubs in 
it. He gathered them up in his petticoat, and ran (by his own acccunt) all 
the way home, for fear the mother should find out the loss of her cubs and 
follow him. The three were sold to Europeans in the station, and, being fed 
with a bottle, flourished for a time. It was the funniest thing possible to see 
them being given an ordinary baby’s bottle. The one of which I send the 
photograph would never drink untii it had placed one paw on the hand of the 
person who was feeding it. Their final fate was sad. One fell a victim to an 
accident; one got a bad cough and succumbed to an overdose of paregoric ; 





and this one got a tumour in the inside, and collapsed when the tumour burst. 
—E. Danks, Chindwara, Central Provinces, India. 


CUCKOOS AND THEIR NESTING. 
{To THE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—You have had some extremely interesting articles from time to time in 
your paper respecting the coloration of birds’ eggs in general, and that 
subject naturally has branched off now and again into the more special 
discussion of the coloration of cuckoos’ eggs. On the whole, we may suppose 
that the weight of evidence collected on that special point tends to show that 
cuckoos do not generally, as was imagined at one time, lay eggs of colour 
similar to that of the eggs in the nest in which they choose to place their own. 
Whether certain families of the cuckoo lay blue eggs, certain others brown- 
striped ones, or by what conditions the colouring is determined, are 
not yet known, nor whether the same cuckoo will always choose 
the same kind of nest for its egg, and hand down to its progeny a 
disposition again to choose the same. All @ prior? speculation, however, 
seems to point to the likelihood that this should be the case, and I have from 
personal observation an argument to produce in its favour. I do not wish to press 
it for more than it is worth, but quite certainly it is worth something. I know of 
a certain hillside of small area on which, for four consecutive years, a 
cuckoo has been brought up in a meadow-pipit’s nest. Now, of course, there 
is no direct evidence that it has, during these years, been the same pair of 
pipits (that indeed makes no difference to the argument) that have been 
nesting on this hillside, nor that it is the same cuckoo returning year after 
year to lay or place its egg in the same nest (or at least the nest, on the same 
hillside, of the same species of bird); but from what we know of the tendency 
of birds to resort again and again to the same place for their nesting there is a 
considerable reason to think that both pipits and mother cuckoo are the same. 
It is at least very curious that, if it were not either the same mother cuckoo, 
or one that as a baby had been brought up in this nest and on this hillside, 
the same, or a’most the same nest, should year after year be discovered and 
used bya cuckoo, The inference seems to me very strong that it was the same 
bird during all these years, and from this we can draw a fairly strong argument 
in support of the theory which seems, on other grounds, so reasonable, that 
cuckoos of certain families resort to the nests of birds of the same species time 
after time, and, probably, generation after generation. As to the effect of this 
habit, if we admit that it is a habit, on the colour of the eggs, that is quite 
another story.—Horacre G, HUTCHINSON. 
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